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e@ Teachers in special fields 
will be interested in the cases 
presented by the industrial 
arts teachers, p. 423, and 
teachers of physical education, 
p. 445. Where economies are 
necessary it is hard to decide 
what courses should be elim- 


inated . . . all have a place 
in our system of education. 
ee 


“Don't pick wild flowers’ 
4 a blanket order, which is 
often not justified, according 
to Prof. Fassett, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who writes 
on Public Schools and Wild 
Flower Preservation, p. 430. 
Be sure to read his interesting 
article, and remember his sug- 
gestions when you take your 
pupils on a nature hike this 
month. 

e 
e The value of education, 
and its relatively low cost are 
oints fully discussed by Mr. 
Aeissner, on Our Investment 
in Education, p. 434, and 
What Education Costs, p. 439, 
by William Dow Boutwell. 
All Wisconsin teachers should 
keep informed on these 
points, and show the taxpay- 
ers of our state how little is 
spent on the education of 
Wisconsin's boys and girls. 
ee 

e@ Robert Rienow, principal 
of Sussex state graded school 
has worked out a novel and 
effective form of student self 
government. Read about it on 
pages 425-27. 
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New! Macmillan Leaders New! 


The climax to a century of American effort 
in the publishing of textbooks in geography 
Huntington - Benson - McMurry 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY 


offers many important improvements and innovations 

















e New material, refreshing viewpoints, simple style—resulting from the authors’ world- 
wide travel in connection with writing the books. 

e An organization of material that permits articulation with the unit plan of in- 
struction. 

e The third dimension in geography—human use—revealed through the study of how 
countries differ and why countries differ. 

e Provision for improving the child’s method of study. 

e The finest political and physical maps in color ever prepared for an elementary geog- 
raphy series. 

e An entirely new type of map which shows at a glance climate and its effects on 
human occupancy of the earth. 

Book I~HOW COUNTRIES DIFFER — Book II—WHY COUNTRIES DIFFER 
$.90 net, f.o.b. Chicago $1.20 net, f.o.b. Chicago 


Also in a Two-Book Series Book I—Parts 1 & 2—each $.69 net, f.o.b. Chicago 
Book II—Parts 1 & 2—each $.84 net, f.o.b. Chicago 





A standard series newly equipped for further success 
Emerson - Bender - Thompson 


MODERN ENGLISH 


The New MODERN ENGLISH represents a thorough revision and rewriting of the 
popular language series by Emerson and Bender, regarded by thousands of teachers as 
standard. The special features of the new books include— 


e Ideal combination of instructional content with activity material. 
e Natural language situations to establish correct language habits. 
e Special lessons to correlate language with other subjects. 


e “Troublesome Word” exercises, “Helpful Things to Remember”, new-type tests, 
and oral exercises for habituation of correct forms. 


e Supplementary reading lists in each book. 
e Illustrations of charm and practical value, newly done for this series. 


Three-Book Series Six-Book Series 
Three-Book Net Price Six-Book Net Price 
Series f.o.b. Chicago Series f.o.b. Chicago 


Book I, Parts 1 and 2, each $.36 
Book II, Grades 5-6 $.48 Book II, Parts 1 and 2, each $.39 
Book III, Grades 7-8 $.51 Book III, Parts 1 and 2, each $.42 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Book I, Grades 3—4 $.45 
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Good Judgment and Straight Thinking vs Hysteria and Prejudice 


PERIOD of depression is a check-up period in business, in the family, and 
Ain the state. Good judgment and straight thinking demand the taking of 

stock of resources, a close scrutiny of expenses private and public, and the 
elimination of waste and extravagance. 

But good judgment and«straight thinking also demand the protection of those 
personal resources and public institutions basic to a healthy recovery from de- 
pression. Good government, law and order, robust health, and strong and intelli- 
gent men and women are fundamental to the return of normal conditions. In a 
period of depression there is danger lest law and order be replaced by mob rule, 
and good judgment and straight thinking succomb to hysteria. 

Education is supported by public taxation, and it comes in for close observa- 
tion. There is no objection to that for any practices in the educational field that 
cannot stand the test should be eliminated. On the other hand, educational insti- 
tutions and practices that are fundamental to democratic society and citizenship 
should by all means be protected and preserved, if the growing generation is to 
cope successfully with social and economic problems which caused the present 
depression because the present generation failed to solve them satisfactorily. The 
new generation should not be penalized because of the inadequacy of the present 
generation. The test, therefore, should by all means be administered in the calm 
of good judgment and straight thinking, rather than in the haze of hysteria or 








prejudice. 


The state’s educational budget is large, 
though on the whole much less than that of 
toad construction. It is small when compared 
with the annual bill for pleasure automobiles, 
and luxuries such as tobacco, sporting goods, 
theaters, face lotions, sweets, and other extras 
in which the American public are wont to 
indulge. The educational budget is supported 
by taxes, the bill for which comes to the tax- 
payer in a lump sum; while the bill for roads 
is in large part collected in a less painful man- 
ner. The same is true of luxuries. Hence, the 
weight of the educational budget looms large 
and the reaction born out of indiscriminate 
thinking or no thinking at all, is an attack on 
the most fundamental of the institutions that 
are capable of placing our house in order again, 
and of preventing a recurrence of the dreadful 
disease of depression. Witness the resolutions 
of groups of citizens, meeting under the name 
of the “Tax Relief Club,” as reported by the 


Press— 


“Drastic cuts in the pay of teachers 
and professors, closing of the county 
normal schools, abolishment of at least 
three of the state teachers colleges, abo- 
lition of the office of conservation 
warden, discontinuance of courses in ag- 
riculture, home economics, manual train- 


ing, and domestic science; elimination 
of state agriculture agents, abolishment 
of the office of county nurse and of the 
supervisor, repeal of the teachers’ mini- 
mum wage law and a stop of any further 
waste of public money.” 

Of course there should be no waste of pub- 
lic money, but the support of education is an 
investment and not waste. Teachers’ salaries 
are low and always have been. Drastic cuts and 
the elimination of the minimum wage law must 
of necessity affect the quality of the schools 
which under our Democracy is the birthright 
of our boys and girls; discontinuance of courses 
in agriculture, home economics, manual train- 
ing, conservation, and health programs is cut- 
ting at the very fundamentals of the modern 
educative process, and denying these fields to 
those children whose parents are least able to 
provide private training; and abolishment of 
the county nurse, the county supervisor, and 
the training schools is striking at the very roots 
of efficient preparation of those who are to 
lead, to inspire, and to teach the rising genera- 
tion in our schools. 

It is charged, it is said, by so-called 
Taxpayers Leagues and Security Alli- 
ances that costs of education have in- 
creased out of proportion to other tax- 
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supported activities during the past 
decade. 

Of course the school budget has increased 
but the percentage of increase for education 
was less than that of other state supported func- 
tions. The per cent of increase according to 
Wisconsin Tax Commission Bulletin No. 14, 
between 1925 and 1929, was Education, 14%, 
General Government, 18%; Charities and Cor- 
rection, 24%; Protection of Persons and Prop- 
erty, 26%; Health and Sanitation, 63%; and 
Highways and Bridges, 66%. Again in 1928, 
the last year for which data are available, Wis- 
consin spent more than twice as much for lux- 
uries — tobacco, soft drinks, ice cream and 
candy, theatres, jewelry, perfumes, cosmetics, 
and sporting goods—and more than five times 
as much for passenger automobiles as for edu- 
cation. 

At the same time, teacher training require- 
ments have been doubled, during the past 
decade efficiency has increased many fold, prac- 
tically all school buildings have been brought 
to the standards of lighting and ventilation re- 
quired by the state, and the school load has 
been increased—in our high schools alone— 
from 34,872 in 1910 to 120,508 in 1930. 

The whole question of public supported edu- 
cation, we believe, is seriously involved. It was 
the chief concern of our forefathers in the be- 
ginning; it should be of great concern today. 
To cripple the one public institution that is 
most essential to our state, our communities, 
and our homes; to handicap the one institu- 
tion where every man’s child has an equal 
chance with every other man’s child; to close 
the schoolhouse door, the door of equal oppor- 
tunity for all children, the sons ie daughters 
of rich and poor alike; or to curtail the edu- 
cational opportunities of the oncoming genera- 
tion, is to destroy the personal resources and 
the public institution basic to a healthy recov- 
ery from the present depression and the pre- 
vention of depressions in the future. 

We believe that when mothers and fathers, 
farmers and laborers, statesmen and craftsmen, 
professional and business men and women, and 
other citizens in general understand they will 
halt hysteria and prevent prejudice, and good 
judgment and clear thinking will prevail. 

eh. 

HE price of a cheap golf ball will send the 

average child to school a whole day, ac- 
cording to William Dow Boutwell who is writ- 
ing in the JOURNAL this month. The informa- 

é tion might be of considerable 
The Price of aaneeit ss some people who 
a Golf Ball play golf daily and then com- 
plain about the extravagance and the exhorbi- 
tant cost of public education. 
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N SOME cities the salary question has been 
settled for next year. In some others con- 
tracts have not been issued. In many cities and 
villages salaries of this year are maintained for 
next year; in many others, some adjustments 
have been made. In those cities 
Teachers Where adjustments have been 
Salaries 
made the average percent of de- 
crease of those of which we have record is be- 
tween 5 and 8. In some of these cities some 
salaries were, maintained, some raised and some 
cut. We are keeping a record of the reports 
that have come to the W. T. A. office and we 
shall be glad to furnish information to persons 
desiring it. 


BECAUSE there are rumors to the effect that 

there have been further losses in the se- 
curities of the Retirement Fund, and especially 
among its bonds, the following statement has 
been given us, on request, by Mr. Trathen, 

p Director of Investments: 
Retirement — “Out of $11,000,000 invested in 
Funds bonds, there is one railroad bond in 
the amount of $30,000 on which there is a default 
of $825 interest, and one municipal bond in the 
amount of $1500 that has been in default for four 
years. The interest on this amounts to $360. These 
are all of the Retirement Fund bonds that are de- 
linquent, not including the farm mortgage bonds 
which were in default some years ago.” 

Of course, the market value of all bonds 
and securities is at low tide, and if the An- 
nuity Board were compelled to sell its bonds 
now there would be losses. The same would 
probably be true of any insurance company. 
But the condition of the Annuity Fund in this 
respect is probably better than that of most 
insurance companies which, under the law, are 
permitted to hold the same type of securities. 

The security of the Fund is the primary in- 
terest of teachers and, we believe, of the An- 
nuity and Investment Board. 


EAD in this issue of the JOURNAL the ad- 
dress of Mr. Harry Miessner, president of 
the Board of Education of Milwaukee, on 
teachers’ salaries delivered at the School Board 
; convention, and then pass the 
Depression information on to your com-~ 
Repression munity. Mr. Miessner is think- 
ing straight—in terms not of depression but 
of depression repression. 
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The Improvement of Industrial 


Arts Teaching in Wisconsin * 


HE cry at the present time is to cut taxes, 
and since money spent to support public 
education takes a large part of the tax 

dollar, education in general and certain sub- 
jects in particular are being subjected to a crit- 
ical study to find out where economies can be 
effected. 

A letter received recently contains this para- 
graph, “I have been notified by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. -.-------- , that my 
contract is to be terminated at the end of the 
present school year due to a cut in the indus- 
trial arts department to reduce operating ex- 
penses.” 

The report of the National Advisory com- 
mittee on Education in the “Bulletin on Fed- 
eral Relations to Education”, Part I Committee 
Finding and Recommendations page 83 says 
“Any Federal financial support for education in 
the state shall be given only for education in 
general and not for special phases of educa- 
tion. The amounts and methods of distribution 
of such federal financial support, if any, shall 
be determined on the basis of adequate educa- 
tional and financial studies such as are recom- 
mended elsewhere in the report. Such grants 
shall not be centrally administrated by the fed- 
eral government, but by state, territorial and 
other regional governments.” 


A Challenge to Education 


HE above paragraphs illustrate what is go- 

ing on in local, state and national educa- 
tional circles. The crux of the matter in each 
instance is that industrial education will have 
to demonstrate that it has a definite contribu- 
tion to the education of young people in the 
preparation for life that other school subjects 
do not have, or industrial education is liable to 
have at least a temporary set-back. We all are 
or should be vitally interested, I believe, in 
acquainting the general public and school ad- 
ministrators with the specific contribution that 
industrial arts has to offer as a factor in prepa- 
ration for life, and to do all we can to see that 
the work is taught so that its purposes will be 
tealized. We are in general agreement, no 
doubt, upon the fact that any embarrassment 
that industrial arts may feel at this time is 
caused not because of any doubtful value of 
the work, but because of failure to understand 





*Speech at the meeting of Industrial Art teachers at Madi- 
son, March 29, 1932. Mr. Van Duzee is secretary-treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Arts Association. 


Roy R. Van‘ Duzee 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts, West Allis 


its objectives or failure to realize the objectives, 
if understood, because of inferior teaching. 

It may be said in passing that it is of no 
value to us so far as improving the situation 
in industrial arts is concerned to point out that 
the teaching is mediocre or poor in other sub- 
jects; we must look to putting our own house 
in order. 


Teacher is the Key 


ASIDE from the philosophy, the teacher is 
the key to the situation. Where the teach- 
ing is poor the work will be subject to ques- 
tioning. A strong teaching force in a school 
will cause the work to be held in higher esteem. 
What can be done to make the teaching better? 
Let us consider for purposes of later discus- 
sion what the various agencies concerned with 
teacher training and the improvement of teach- 
ers in service can do. 

First: Whom shall be selected for teacher 
training in industrial arts? 

We know that there are more teachers who 
wish to teach than there are jobs. However, it 
is generally acknowledged there is a scarcity 
of good teachers. If that is true there is need 
for selecting only those who give promise of 
being successful. The qualities which are suc- 
cess factors in teaching are well known and I 
believe the place to begin improving the teach- 
ing situation is in the more careful selection of 
those to be accepted for training. 

Second: What can the teacher training 
schools do to help the teacher do a better job 
of teaching? The suggestions given came from 
principals, superintendents and others who 
have watched the work of industrial arts teach- 
ers for years. 

1. The philosophy of education should be well 
understood. The part that industrial arts plays 
in the educational plan is sometimes misunder- 
stood. 

2. Prospective teachers should be acquainted with 
how a large school system operates. It takes 
too long for many teachers to get oriented in 
a school. Confidence comes after teachers find 
out “how things are done.” 

3. Tie up practice and method more closely. 
Some school men claim that the normal trained 
teacher was a better beginning teacher than 
the teachers now coming from the four year 
teacher college courses. 

4. Carry on student teaching under conditions as 
near like what will be found in city schools 
as possible. A beginning teacher is sorely tried 
if he has taught classes of 12-14 boys when 
he must handle from 24-30 boys or more on 
the job. 
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5. Give the prospective teacher some idea of what 
he is liable to run up against on the job. Not 
all schools are equipped as fully as the teacher 
training school shop. 

6. Not all are given to be research workers. It is 
said that too many degrees have spoiled many 
a good teacher. 

7. Common sense and tact are valuable assets and 
teachers can promote the best interests of 
their work by considerate conduct toward all 
with whom they come in contact. 

8. See to it that the general shop organization 
and method of teaching is well understood. 

9. Hammer home the idea that successful teach- 
ing of shop work is the paramount idea and 
that extra curricular activities, especially in 
unrelated work, are secondary. 

10. Do not stress the academic training to such 
an extent that the teacher does not have proper 
technique and trade standards. 

11. Impress the fact upon the student teacher that 
interest in his chosen work and sympathy with 
the individual child are vitally necessary. 

12. Be sure that students know the skills, infor- 
mation and requirements of the activity they 
are to teach and can select and organize teach- 
ing material. The general shop situation de- 
mands the use of individual instruction ma- 
terial. 

14, Provide for training in the selection, placement, 
installation and maintenance of equipment. 
15. Emphasize the need for constant study on the 
job concerning changes in industrial processes, 
new materials, new machines and new meth- 
ods. Many teachers do not follow trends; they 
teach from the same course year after year. 
There is need for daily preparation for each 

class. 

16. Caution against purposeless work on the part 
of students. There are too many cases of in- 
dolence where shiftless habits are developed in 
shop work. Good teaching demands that every 
boy have a task and that he is conscious of 
what he is trying to accomplish. 


Third: How can the state department of 
public instruction help? The points given be- 
low come from answers received from a ques- 
tionaire sent out to all teachers of industrial 
arts in Wisconsin. It is proposed that the state 
a provide more active leadership in 
industrial arts in the following ways. 


1. Provide for heading up the industrial arts 
work in the public school in the manner that 
vocational education is headed up in Wiscon- 
sin and like vocational and industrial arts 
work is headed up in Michigan. 

. Coordinate the individual efforts of teachers 
in formulating courses of study. 

. Advise with superintendents and school boards 
in communities where industrial arts work 
should be strengthened. 

4. Take an active interest in the programs of the 
industrial arts sectional meetings of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 

5. Provide a clearing house for industrial arts in- 

formation and set up so that this information 

can be of service to schools and teachers of 
industrial arts. 

. Schedule regional conferences in industrial arts 


N 


res) 


along the same plans as are being used in 
academic subjects. 

7. Supervise the industrial arts work and in a 
constructive manner assist those schools which 
need to build up their industrial arts work. 

Fourth: How can the Industrial Arts Asso- 


ciation help? 


1. By building up a strong association with un- 
selfish motives. 

2. Planning sectional meetings of high order at 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association meetings 
through: 

a. One session covering topics of general 
interest to all industrial arts teachers. 

b. One session devoted to round table dis- 
cussions in several activities as mechan- 
ical drawing, general woodwork, metal 
work, etc. 

3. Cooperate with the state department in the 
organization of industrial arts aims, courses 
of study, methods of teaching, setting of stand- 
ards of work and the like. 

4. Combat the viewpoint that tradition and stat- 
utes make certain courses better for the edu- 
cation of young people. 

5. Cooperatively work with the industrial arts 
section of the American Vocational Association 
in its work on standards in industrial arts in 
two ways: 

a. Aims and course content as to skills, 
knowledge and attitudes. ; 

b. Testing achievement in the Industrial arts. 


Fifth: How can the teacher on the job help? 
The teacher can improve industrial arts work 
by: 


1. Fitting himself into the plans suggested above. 

2. Looking to himself for much that needs reme- 
dying in industrial arts and not trying to blame 
the administration, the state department of in- 
struction and the various other agencies that 
are trying to work for industrial arts. 

3. Clarifying in his own mind his educational 
philosophy and the part industrial arts plays 
in it. 

4, Preparing instructional material from clearly 
thought out aims and studying out the best 
ways to bring out desirable changes in pupils. 


5. Making daily preparation for classes. 

6. Keep constantly in touch with the field through 
reading, attendance at conferences and conven- 
tions and summer schools. 

7. Be loyal to the school and its administration. 


It is my firm belief that changes for the bet- 
ter can only come from determining what is 
wrong and then individually hammering away 
for improvement. By and large industrial arts 
teaching probably is as good as in other de- 
partments. The spot light is focused on this 
type ‘of work because it is a place where re- 
trenchment can be made because it is not re- 
quired by tradition or college entrance require- 
ments. Neither is it held in schools because of 
the desire to get a subsidy from some outside 
source. Our aim should be to get in a pre- 
ferred place because of merit. 
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Self Government 


Robert Rienow 


Principal, Sussex State Graded School 
Sussex, Wis. 


CONOMISTS and politicians are in the 

debris of financial breakdowns and cor- 

ruption; yet they decry in a last flimsy 
breath the ignorant populace, versed only in 
the material arts of production and consump- 
tion. So universal is this analysis of the public 
that it is hardly necessary for educators to fur- 
ther justify their attempts at character-educa- 
tion, even though the means employed are 
radically different. Throughout this past year 
the articles appearing in our educational jour- 
nal on character training have been largely 
theoretical; one cannot teach character as one 
would teach algebra. \t is undoubtedly true 
that the surest way to build character is through 
the medium of a student government plan. A 
small percentage of Wisconsin schools boast 
such plans, but in how many of these schools 
do the students have much more responsibility 
than the regulation of traffic to and from 
classes? In how many of these schools are they 
permitted to take a positive hand in the man- 
aging? The plan about to be described is orig- 
inal in that respect. 


Crowded Conditions 
USSEX has a population of only five hun- 
dred people, but the drawing radius of the 

school covers a wide area, with the result that 
out of a total enrollment of 180 students, sixty 
are in the ninth and tenth grades known as the 
high school department. The assembly room 
should properly accommodate but forty pupils. 
Doubling the rows of desks made it possible 
to crowd all of the boys and girls into the 
toom, and the use of an improvised recitation 
room enables two teachers to conduct the 
classes. This crowded seating, coupled with the 
fact that it is necessary for the assembly to be 
without teacher supervision a great part of the 
day, has been an ideal test for the system of 
student government known as the ‘Conduct 
Corporation.” 

This corporation carries on the administra- 
tion of the conduct of the high school, and is 
modeled on our civil business institutions. Each 
enrolled student at the beginning of the year 
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Good turns . . . more shares 


Trustee sofge Rienow) and broker transferring 
stock to student for an act of good citizenship. 


automatically became the owner of five shares 
of stock, which made him a stockholder with 
five votes. These shares were printed at a 
minimum cost in regular stock certificate form, 
signed by the student representatives and the 
Trustee, who in this case is the Principal of 
the school. With a little prompting, two pre- 
viously elected students—the corporation repre- 
sentatives—promoted the enterprise, issued the 
stock, and called the first meeting to order. 
The officers are president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. The powers of the presi- 
dent are purposely extensive: he may call meet- 
ings of both the Board of Directors and the 
stockholders at will, he may employ individuals 
to perform any duty that he thinks will further 
the cause of the Conduct Corporation, and, 
with the consent of the Board, he may extend 
or diminish the scope of the Corporation’s 
activities at will. Such extensive powers make 
the office of some importance. Then, too, there 
must be a check in a student government plan 
against the possibility of something going 
wrong in the democratic conduct of affairs. 
The treasurer, secretary, and the vice-president, 
collectively, are called the Board of Directors, 
whose duties are to act in an advisory capacity 
to the president and to pass on matters of 
policy. 
Student Punishes Himself 

JY OWEVER, the key to the plan and the dif- 

ferentiating feature is the supplementary 
honor system. Policies are decided by the presi- 
dent, the Board advises, the Broker deals in 
stock, but only the student can punish him- 
self. At the first meeting of the stockholders 
the students decided upon five rules of conduct 
by which they would abide. They are: 


1. We will not whisper unnecessarily in the as- 
sembly room. 
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2. We will not leave the assembly room unneces- 
sarily. 

3. We will not whisper unnecessarily nor create 
disorder passing to and from classes. 

4, We will not run up and down the steps. 

5. We will not chew gum during school hours. 


You will notice that the three most important 
of these rules are so stated that they leave room 
for differing philosophies on proper conduct. 
When a student forgets himself by violating 
one of these rules he puts a mark opposite his 
name on a chart placed in the assembly room 
for that purpose. Should he to all appearances 
be violating a rule unwittingly, a fellow stu- 
dent appointed by the President and known as 
the Honor Representative unobtrusively _re- 
minds him of the rule. Then, the offender may 
decide upon whatever action in his own judg- 
ment he deems proper. He 


ever the Broker or anyone else sees a student 
perform what we call ‘“‘an act of good citizen- 
ship”, the Broker awards stock to the good 
citizen. To elaborate: groups of girls have 
used their initiative in beautifying the room 
with cleverly decorated and seasonal crepe cur- 
tains. A sophomore girl has reported that a 
boy classmate stopped fights between children 
of the lower rooms on the playground. A 
freshman girl was also all with addi- 
tional stock at the request of a fellow student 
for having helped the little ones in the pri- 
mary room with their overshoes on different 
occasions. 


On their own initiative students have in- 
stalled a monitor in the basement room used by 
rural students at lunch time. They thought a 
monitor was necessary to 











may report himself, or he 
may exonerate his actions 
by dismissal of the inci- 
dent. However, there is the 
weight of public opinion 
forcing him to do the right 
thing. If he does not, he 
will be guilty of voting 
with shares which are 
really not’ his, as will be 
seen later. That takes us 
to the procedure followed 
after an infraction of the 


“We, the students of Sussex 
High School, do believe that we 
have attained that station in life 
where we can distinguish right 
from wrong, recognize the com- 
mon courtesies of society, and 
value an intangible asset of all 
good citizens, namely, Honor. To 
those ends we believe this Con- 
stitution contributes.” 


Preamble, Constitution of Sussex 
High School Conduct Corporation 


keep the place orderly and 
clean. Where before it was 
unusual, now it is com- 
mon to see students stop 
to pick up papers from the 
floor, repair a broken 
swing in the schoolyard, 
or carry mislaid athletic 
equipment to its proper 
place. There is a commu- 
nity spirit developed by 
these little acts of good 
citizenship that will cer- 











rules has been marked on 
the chart. 

The Principal of the school is also the 
Broker. At the end of the day he calls all 
those students who have reported themselves 
for a settlement. The alternatives are given: 
stay after school, or relinquish a share or part 
of a share of stock. Contrary to what might be 
supposed, students most often elect to punish 
themselves rather than give up their shares. If 
the student, however, wishes to avoid one of 
the above alternatives, he may account for his 
infraction during the day by arranging to as- 
sume the responsibility for some school job. 
One student took upon himself the filing of 
the daily newspaper; another keeps the maga- 
zine rack in order, another washes the black- 
boards. Students vie with each other for these 
jobs, and eagerly seek out new ones to perform. 


Stock Awarded on Merit 


SOME students by their peculiar circumstances 

find themselves forced to relinquish a share 
of stock, which goes into the hands of the 
Broker. It would not be advisable for the 
Broker to accumulate a lot of shares, so a pro- 
ductive outlet for them has been found. When- 
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tainly contribute to the 
bettering of society in the next generation. 
There is a part of the plan which I have 
referred to as the “honor system”. By that I 
mean the clauses in the constitution which pro- 
vide that each individual will report his own 
violations of rules which he himself helped to 
enact. It is that which builds character, which 
compels the individual to create a code of eth- 
ics for himself, and to analyze the effect of his 
own actions on the welfare of others. How- 
ever, I must admit that it was this feature that 
involved the most difficulties in its launching. 
Some, as you have probably guessed, took the 
entire matter as a joke. They were sadly in 
need of such education as this system is pro- 
fessed to impart. And such education was soon 
administered, not through the teacher, but 
through the more responsible students, who 
were so appreciative of the opportunity to gov- 
ern themselves that they worked most dili- 
gently to secure complete student cooperation. 
It was not unusual to see the Board of Direc- 
tors gathered with the President in the latter's 
office or in some hallway discussing the self- 
government plan with an incorrigible, in an 
attempt to have him mend his ways, Such gath- 
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erings were entirely on their own initiative, and 
were held irregardless of the hour of the day 
or the schedule of classes. The students are 
made to realize that the proper administration 
of the Conduct Corporation is the most essen- 
tial part of their school life. In other words, 
the school is primarily a character workshop. 


Other “Corporation” Activities 


MANY branch activities are sponsored by the 

Corporation. We have a most efficient sys- 
tem of safety cadets on duty four times a day 
and responsible solely to the Corporation Presi- 
dent. They have been very reliable in aiding 
children at the dangerous crossing in front of 
the school. Here is another point that will be 
of interest to the teacher who dislikes cold 
lunches. Before the Corporation was begun the 
presence of a teacher was required in the school 
house during each noon hour because of the 
large number of rural students carrying their 
lunches. That one teacher was hardly capable 
of maintaining order. Now, three noon hour 
monitors from the high school department take 
charge of the entire building from 12 to 1. 
Since they have assumed their duties there have 
been no accidents, no rowdyness, no property 
damage, and no discipline problems. 

From time to time the students vote to re- 
ward good scholarship and perfect attendance 
with blocks of shares. Even as a reward for 
fine bits of acting in school plays shares have 
been awarded. They have thus proved incen- 
tives to many worthwhile endeavors in the stu- 
dent’s life. 


In any conduct corporation there must be a 
reward for commendable acts and a punish- 
ment for the violation of accepted standards of 
conduct. Further, there must be a céordination 
between the reward and the punishment, that 
is, the medium used must be the same, just as 
in business the same currency must be used for 
paying debts as for collecting bills. 

In devising the particulars of the plan three 
guiding purposes were set up—the develop- 
ment of Honor, of Restraint, and of Commu- 
nity Spirit. Throughout the administration of 
the school the teachers are put in the back- 





“Too many violations, Miss Gobberton” 


President of the corporation calling a student to 
account for breaking of rules. Note: no faculty par- 
ticipation. 


ground in order to place the student in a posi- 
tion where he must exercise self-restraint in 
abiding by the rules which he himself has 
helped draw up. There is always the pointing 
finger of public opinion, silent and strong, en- 
forcing that restraint by a continuous check-up 
on his honor. The students as well as the 
teachers realize that discipline under the stu- 
dent government is more thorough—that the 
eye of Honor is more omnipotent than the eye 
of a policing teacher. But to balance this there 
is the compensation of added freedom in ac- 
tion. Whispering and consulting for business 
purposes, moving about for proper reasons as 
workers in any business might do, leaving the 
room for legitimate reasons without having to 
ask permission, are some of the privileges the 
emancipated boys and girls enjoy. 

Surely, there are many principles in this suc- 
cessful little plan that could be transplanted 
into other school systems, just as some of the 
principles in this application were borrowed 
from a seemingly different plan in force at 
that great institution, the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, where the author 
imbibed some of the inspiration for the ex- 
periment. 








TREASURE 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, 

Comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, 


Murmur of little rills, 

Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers 

And of the good brown earth— 
And best of all, along the way, 
Friendship and mirth. 
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ANY teachers are anxious to examine 

their own ways of teaching and are 

wondering if they are themselves ‘‘pro- 
gressive.” There are standards by which teach- 
ers may judge their own work and come to 
their own conclusions in this matter. The fol- 
lowing points are offered for consideration. 

The first is concerned 





A. Gordon Melvin 


School of Education, College of the City of New York 


tell the children what to do and to see that 
they do it. Such a notion of teaching is primi- 
tive and totally inadequate. Those who have 
held such ideas have first determined what chil- 
dren should do in a given period of time, 
then, because the children were not ready to do 
any such thing, these teachers have been re- 

quired to artificially 





with the way in which 





“‘motivate’” what they 





the work of the class is 
organized. Is the work 
which the children carry 
on organized in terms 
of conduct or in terms 
of subject matter? The 
old fashioned teacher 
organized the work of 
the children in terms 
of the subject matter 
which they were to 
learn. Her curriculum 
was her term plan. A 
section of the textbook 
in history or arithmetic 
or spelling was her les- 
son . Day by day 
she followed the print- 
ed words and tried to 
make her pupils con- 
form to the printed 
meanings. To this 


6. 


Every Teacher Should Know 


1. Children, like metals, react to 


weather. 


2. No two are alike in temperament or 


approach. 


3. Sympathy and kindness, though try- 


ing are logical weapons. 


4. Keeping them occupied is a time, 


energy and worry-saver. 


5. It is better to interest them through 


their natural urge. 


You must be the example they are 
supposed to follow. 


oS 


7. Children won't confide in hearts 


that are hidden under too dignified 
exteriors. 


8. We must like them, but just a little 


bit better. 


9. There is no stability, even though 


the lesson seems mastered. 


10. You know nothing of the child if 


you don’t know his family life. 


felt must be done by 
the children. So they 
hope to compel children 
to learn. The modern 
teacher, on the contrary, 
realizes that it is unnec- 
essary to start children’s 
learning processes. They 
realize that learning and 
activity always proceed 
simultaneously and that 
children are ever active. 
Consequently they pick 
up the children’s learn- 
ing process on the 
move. They encourage 
the wholesome activities 
in which children en- 
gage and find in them 
the beginnings of the 
things which children 
do in school. Accepting 


teacher education was 
book learning. The 
teacher in the modern 


the activities which chil- 
dren offer, they guide 
their development until 


Selected 








classroom has a differ- 
ent notion of teaching. 
To her, school life means doing things—visit- 
ing places, writing letters, keeping shop, paint- 
ing pictures, telling stories, singing songs. She 
insists that children should be actively engaged 
in many things. In her classroom, activities are 
the basis of organization. She is guided in her 
method of teaching not by the logical organiza- 
tion of subject matter but by the psychological 
structure of activities. 

Such work which is organized in terms of 
conduct rather than in terms of subject matter 
is characteristic in the way in which it is ini- 
tiated. Thus the second question which the 
teacher may ask herself is this: Do the children 
themselves, begin or initiate the things which 
they do in school, or do they depend on me to 
initiate them? Teachers have often been under 
the impression that their duty in school is to 
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in their progress they 
involve the learnings 
which compose the curriculum. Of course when 
children work together in a group, it is neces- 
sary to arrange some common experience on 
the basis of which they can initiate fresh ac- 
tivities which every member of the group will 
understand. Thus children who take a trip to 
the woods just for fun, are glad to write an 
account of it for their parents or for another 
class to read, and in doing so they learn much 
about spelling and composition. When such 
things as these go on it is quite obvious that 
the children in school will be busily engaged 
on many things. Thus it is that the teacher 
may appropriately ask herself a third question. 
Are the children in my class comparatively pas- 
sive or are they actively engaged in doing many 
things of many kinds? There was a time when 
children sat still in school all day. The activ- 
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ity by which children learn was prevented by 
the very school which was attempting to en- 
courage learning. Schools had forgotten that 
to inhibit activity is to inhibit learning. So a 
tradition of inactivity settled upon the element- 
ary school. But the teacher in the new school is 
not teaching books which are static but chil- 
dren who are alive. They must clear away 
spaces and take plenty of room to move about 
in. To sit still and read or write is one thing. 
To get up and go on a trip to the museum, to 
plant a garden, to kneel on the floor and paint 
a bit of scenery, or help in printing a copy of 
the school paper is another. It is activities of 
the latter type which form the web and woof 
of life in the progressive school. Children who 
are so engaged are participating in life. 


There are many other questions which teach- 
ers might ask themselves in order to consider 
whether or not they are progressive. In its 
basic sense the term progressive applied to 
teaching, indicates a form of teaching which 
takes into consideration the best that the mod- 
ern science of education has to offer in giving 
guidance to teaching. Today the general trend 
of the science of education seems to indicate 
that the best teaching is that which organizes 
school life in terms of conduct and is carried 
on in accordance with the ideals mentioned 
above. But to carry on in this fashion demands 
considerable knowledge and study. Teachers 
who find that their classwork is not in accord- 
ance with the ideals set forth above may per- 
haps be encouraged to further study and ex- 
periment. 











Wisconsin School of the 
Approved by Listeners 


THIS month, WHA is completing its second 

semester of broadcasting educational radio 
programs — designed for class-room 
use. Hundreds of teachers and principals have 
expressed their appreciation of having such a 
service at hand. Through this medium, they 
say, it is possible to bring into the school room 
the benefit of things which time and other 
limitations would deny them. 


_ The Wisconsin School of the Air has, dur- 
ing its first year of operation, presented ten 
broadcasts of as many subjects each week. Un- 
der the present schedule those which are being 
heard are: 

Around the Globe, Occupational Information, Story 
Time for Little Folks, On Wings of Song, Dramatic 
Moments in History, Language, Nature Study, The 
Girl of Today, Health and Rhythmics, and .Citizen- 
ship and Conduct. 


When these broadcasts were begun in 1931, 
it was largely a matter of experimentation. 
H. B. McCarty, WHA Program Director, saw 
the potentialities of using the state-owned radio 
stations as a means of assisting teachers in en- 
tiching their fields. He saw the desirability of 
na and maintaining a strictly non-com- 
mercial agency for disseminating worthwhile 
educational contributions. Under his guidance 
the work has progressed. There was, and still 
remains, much to be learned about radio as a 
factor in education. By experimenting and ob- 
serving he has been able constantly to improve 


Air 
Harold A. Engel 


Director of Publicity Station WHA, 
University of Wisconsin 
upon the presentations. The task of providing 
those programs which will be of the greatest 
value to the greatest number of listeners con- 
stantly faces Mr. McCarty. 

Plans for the broadcasts for the year 1932- 
1933 are now being formulated. While defi- 
nite announcements will not be made until 
late in the summer, it is reasonable to assume 
that even more valuable programs will be of- 
fered. There will be a high degree of correla- 
tion between the state courses of study and the 
broadcasts. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air definitely 
does not aim to replace the class-room teacher. 
In a report of the objectives, adopted by the 
committee on radio education, it is stated that, 
“The radio in schools cannot supplant the 
teacher—on the contrary, the palin: use of 
radio demands active, alert and interested teach- 
ers.” The purpose is further shown in the 
statement that “There is no hope that the radio 
will be a panacea for poor class-room teaching 
and inadequate supervision.” Radio does, how- 
ever, strive to place at the disposal of the 
teacher material which will help her with her 
work. The belief that an inanimate loud- 
speaker can substitute for the inspiration-giving 
personality of the teacher will be entertained 
only by those who are lacking in this attribute. 

Educational broadcasting in Wisconsin, as 
elsewhere, is still in its infancy. The scope of 
its ultimate use and value as an aid to teaching 
only the most imaginative mind can conceive. 
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The Cultivated Garden Gladiolus 


Mr. Fassett, who kindly consented to tell 
us about our common wild flowers is connected 
with the Botany department of the University 
of Wisconsin. He is author of “Spring Flora 
of Wisconsin”, a handy reference work which 
should be a part of every school library in the 
State. 














that we should not say to the child, 

“Don’t, don’t, don’t,” but rather should 
direct him in doing. Many teachers, I know, are 
doing their bit toward preserving our native 
flora for future generations, but are doing it 
only by telling the youngsters, “Don’t pick wild 
flowers, or soon there will be none.” On the 
other hand, others encourage the children to 
bring to school their finds, and he who brings 
most is praised. I am convinced that the proper 
method lies in a middle course. By stimulating 
appreciation we can effect preservation. 

Mere grabbing of everything in sight is not 
appreciation. The arrangement of cut flowers is 
an art in itself, perhaps more in the province 
of the artist than of the botanist, but we can 
learn something from nature herself. Most 
plants have a beauty of form, an artistic ap- 
peal, besides the dash of color supplied by the 
blossoms. Violets, for example, may be arranged 
effectively by grouping a few flowers and leaves, 
rather than by mashing together many flowers. 
A single stalk of shooting star in a tall vase 
is interesting; one can see the buds on droop- 
ing rays, the nodding flowers on ascending rays, 
and the young fruits on erect rays. But fifty 
stalks together blend into a meaningless con- 
glomeration. A single jack-in-the-pulpit has a 
distinctive type of beauty, a “bunch” does not 
even have much color. 


Te psychologists are telling us, I believe, 





* Numbers refer to figures in “Spring Flora of Wisconsin” 
by Mr. Fassett. 
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Public Schools 


and 


Wild-Flower Preservation 


Norman C. Fassett 


University of Wisconsin 


There are plants, then, which show to best 
advantage in small numbers. These we may 
list, in part, as follows: pussy willow, Jack-in- 
the-pulpit (1),* meadow rue (111, 112), cow- 
slip or marsh marigold (126), mayapple or 
“mandrake” (131), June-berries (185-190), 
roses, violets (268-274), shooting star (322), 
wild phlox, Jacob’s ladder, the “‘bluebells’’ of 
the Mississippi River bottoms and elsewhere 
in southwestern Wisconsin (336), and the rag- 
worts (390). These are plants which may be 
abundant in some localities, and will stand 
picking in moderation, but will disappear be- 
fore the onslaughts of greedy people. 

This does not mean, however, that we must 
do without large showy bouquets. But here 
some knowledge of botany must be brought 
into play. We have some species, mostly 
brought originally from Europe, which we 
could not exterminate if we so wished. I am 
reminded of the Vassar ‘daisy chain’: each 














The common daisy is aggressive enough 
to-avoid extinction. 
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Right: One of our most 
beautiful wild flowers—an 
orchid, cypripedium, or 
Ladyslipper. 








spring, about Poughkeepsie, 
daisy heads are brought in by 
the truck load, and fashioned 
into a thick chain; the girls 
parade carrying over their shoul- 
ders this long festoon. And in 
spite of the annual destruction 
of thousands of plants, daisies 
still flourish in the region. These 
European species which have es- 
tablished themselves in North 
America are aggressive, often be- 
coming troublesome weeds, and 
it is safe to say that they will not 
disappear, in spite of any amount 
of picking. In this class we may 
put the Bouncing Bet (94), 
brought to this country first as 
a garden flower, now a common 
roadside plant. We may list also 
the tall ——— (110) com- 
mon in some of our northern 
and eastern counties, the field 
mustards, butter-and-eggs (347), 
and orange hawkweeds. 

At the other end of the scale we must put a 
number of plants which now face extinction. 
It is a fact that while some species are aggres- 
sive, as has just been mentioned, others are 
conservative and retiring. I have just visited 
the Drug Garden maintained by the Pharmacy 
Department of the University of Wisconsin, 
where I observed that while bloodroots and 
spring beauty have been planted abundantly in 
a wooded area they have not spread to adjoin- 
ing woods, but the tansy (a European plant) 
grown nearby is rapidly extending its territory. 
Most of our woodland plants must be pro- 
tected or they will go the way of the passenger 
pigeon. Their very habitat is threatened; our 
woods are fast disappearing before the ax, our 
undergrowth is being destroyed by pasturing. 
Many plants can be mentioned which are al- 
teady extinct in some localities; they should 
almost never be picked even though they may 
be abundant in some favored places: lilies (13, 
14), dog-tooth violet (16, 17), trilliums (25- 
27), hepatica (114, 115), bloodroot (136), 
spring beauty (96), anemone (122), colum- 
bine (128), Dutchman’s breeches (137, 138), 
wild geranium or cranesbill (241), and may- 



























—Cuts by Courtesy of Wis. Horticultural Society 


flower or trailing arbutus (309). If these are 
abundant in your neighborhood, you are for- 
tunate. They may still be saved, but it must 
be done by the education of our rising gen- 
eration. 

Other plants are naturally rare, and should 
accordingly be protected. Many of our orchids 
grow in only a few localities; others, like the 
pink lady’s-slipper (37) in our more northern 
counties, would be abundant if they only had 
a chance. The pitcher-plants (160) grow in 
only a few of our peat bogs; they face exter- 
mination because their numbers are thus lim- 
ited. Our delicate native primrose (319) grows 
in but three or four places in the state. The 
Pasque flower (116) is already exterminated 
in many places; it would be common if it had 
not been picked, but it is its misfortune to blos- 
som so early that it is practically the only 
flower to be found during part of the season. 
The American lotus does well if not disturbed, 
but is now in such danger from ruthless “‘na- 
ture-lovers’” that it is protected by a state law. 

But even laws may be futile if not fortified 
by education. And education for conservation 
is largely in the hands of our school-teachers. 
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HE School of Education of the University of 

Wisconsin is establishing a new precedent 
by- organizing a week’s summer institute for 
city and county superintendents, supervising 
principals, elementary and secondary school 
principals, supervisors, directors of research, di- 
rectors of guidance, and all interested in ad- 
ministering public schools. It is offered for 
those who are unable to attend the summer 
session, and as a supplement to the regular 
work of the summer session. It is not, however, 
a substitute for credit courses during the 
summer. Dates of the Institute: July 18-22. 

The program will consist of a series of round 
table don from 1:30 to 3:30 in the 
afternoon rather than a series of lectures. Those 
who attend the institute are invited to bring 
any material which they have developed in con- 
nection with any of the topics listed. In the 
morning they are invited to visit classes of 
their own choice. Students attending the sum- 
mer session are invited to sit in at the round 
table discussions. There is no fee for officials 
of Wisconsin schools, although officials of 
schools outside of Wisconsin will be required 
to pay a fee of $10. 

Arrangements have been made for living 
5 i for both men and their wives in the 

ormitories, on the lake front. The approxi- 
mate cost will be $10 per person per week, 
including room and board. 

Members of the Institute Committee are: 
J. G. Fowlkes, chairman; A. S. Barr, and F. L. 
Clapp. Further information may be secured by 
writing any one of them, Bascom Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The program follows: 


I. Educational Organization and 
Administration 


General Chairman—R. B. Thiel 
Monday: The construction and administration of the 
school budget. J. G. Fowlkes. 
Tuesday: The selection and evaluation of teachers. 
T. L. Torgerson, 
Wednesday: State support of public schools. J. G. 
Fowlkes. 


Thursday: Multiple versus unitary administrative 
control. R. B. Thiel. 

Friday: Major problems in child accounting. J. G. 
Fowlkes. 
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II. Educational Supervision 


General Chairman—A. S. Barr 

Monday: The training of beginning teachers in serv- 
ice. A. S. Barr. 

Tuesday: The technique (or psychology) of goal 
thinking. A. S. Barr. 

Wednesday: Research as a means of training teachers 
in service. A. S. Barr. 

Thursday: Creative vs. scientific supervision. A. S. 
Barr. 

Friday: An evaluation of various plans for training 
teachers. A. S. Barr, 


III. Educational Curricula and Objectives 
General Chairman—M. H. Willing 
Monday: Criteria of a philosophy of education. 
M. H. Willing. 

Tuesday: The educational philosophy of John Dewey. 
M. C. Otto. 

Wednesday: The sociologists and education. M. H. 
Willing. 

Thursday: A Wisconsin philosophy of education. 
C. J. Anderson. 

Friday: Putting an educational philosophy into op- 
eration in a school system. M. H. Willing and 
C. J. Anderson. 


IV. Instructional Procedures 


General Chairman—H. H. Ryan 

Monday: A functional analysis of the special meth- 
ods courses. H. H. Ryan. 

Tuesday: Desirable outcomes of the student-teacher’s 
experience in the laboratory school. R. C. Pooley. 

Wednesday: In what respects is the beginning teacher 
best trained? Miss Calla Guyles. 

Thursday: In what respects is the training of the 
beginning teacher weak? C. Merriman. 

Friday: Problems of classroom procedure in connec- 
tion with providing for individual differences. 
C. E. Young. 


V. Measurements, Statistics, and Scientific 
Techniques 
General Chairman—T. L. Torgerson 
Monday: Convincing the Board of Education and the 
teachers of the necessity for, and the value of, 
a testing program. T. L. Torgerson. 
Tuesday: The relation of curriculum construction to 
a measurement program. M. H. Willing. 
Wednesday: Criteria for the selection of tests. T. L. 
Torgerson. 

Thursday: Practical use of statistics in everyday teach- 
ing. C. Merriman. 

Friday: Improving the written examination. T. L. 
Torgerson. 


VI. Guidance and Welfare 


General Chairmen—F. O. Holt and A. H. Edgerton 

Monday: The inauguration and development of sys- 
tematic guidance. F. O. Holt. 

Tuesday: Guidance responsibilities for the home- 
room and assembly. R. A. Hinderman. 

Wednesday: The cumulative record as an instrument 
for guidance. J. L. Bergstresser. 

Thursday: Evaluating guidance activities. A. H. 
Edgerton. 

Friday: A diagnosis of the causes of failure and suc- 
cess in College. H. Glicksman. 
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Seasonal 
Human Interest 
Action 


* 


HAVE you noticed our covers this year... 
their seasonal appeal, their beauty of com- 
sition, and in several outstanding cases, their 
uman appeal? Many JOURNAL readers (some 
of them outside of Wisconsin) have written 
us, commending our choice of pictorial sub- 
jects, and our effective use of color. We're not 
telling this to give ourselves a public pat on 
the back . . . frankly, we know we have made 
a good step forward, but we want your help 
for next year. 

Because of our limited selections most of 
the ~~ we ran this year were taken around 
Madison. While most of them have been typical 
of other portions of the state we would prefer 
to have state-wide representation. 


Look Over Your Collection 


VOU probably have a good “snap” which we 

could enlarge for a cover next year. Look 
through your collection and send us the best 
you have. For every cover illustration chosen 
we will pay the sender $5 . . . it isn’t a lot, 
but it will come in handy, toward the end of 
any month! 

Here’s what we would like . . . pictures 
with one or more of three qualities: 1. Sea- 
sonal appeal; for example, a young child pull- 


i 


The human in- 
terest appeal 
helps make a 
cover attractive. 















































pas DECEMBER 193! 


ing on the tail of a fat turkey gobbler (Novem- 
ber). 2. Good photographic composition, and 
clear focus. 3. When possible life and action 
of some sort . . . preferably a child or chil- 
dren of school age doing something, such as 
building a snowman. The April issue of the 
JouRNAL received unusual favorable comment. 
As you look at the picture note that it has —_ 
did photographic composition . . . a balance 
of elements which make the scene “natural.” 
Also, the entire scene represents life, and the 
awakening of spring. Note how fresh and deli- 
cate the leaves appear, how the swirling water 
suggests action, motion, life. And best of all, 
the boys . . . bare feet, pants in various stages 
of disarray, and a certain intentness which sug- 
gests that a ‘‘nibble’”’ has just been felt at the 
end of one bamboo pole! 


Pictures should be suitable for enlargement 
or reduction so that the finished photograph 
will be 514” wide and 714” deep. We make 
up our covers in August, so we desire the 
pictures by July 1. Please send us your selec- 
tions as soon as possible. And thank you, in 
advance, for doing your part to make the 
JouRNAL attractive and of value to the teachers 
of Wisconsin. 
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= “Remember me when you cut my 
4 teacher's pay.” 


N TIMES of extended depression when in- 

comes have been reduced, and everyone who 
pays taxes feels the burden much more than in 
normal times, we are apt to become panicky in 
our actions and to demand that school and mu- 
nicipal budgets be greatly curtailed without 
considering the consequences which are to fol- 
low. In our anxiety about government costs 
we are likely to forget that the education of our 
children is an investment and not a luxury. It 
is an investment in future citizens, upon whom 
the continued welfare and prosperity of our 
nation depends. Looked upon as an investment, 
public education should be one of the very last 
of our governmental services to feel the effects 
of retrenchment. So long as such a small por- 
tion of our national income and such an insig- 
nificant portion of our total national wealth is 
invested in the all important service of public 
education, we should proceed very cautiously 
in forcing economies which will make necessary 
the curtailing of educational programs. 

Those whose primary interest seems to be to 
curtail expenditures without regard to conse- 
quences, would do well to bear in mind that 
much credit for our achievement as a nation 
and much of the credit for our material pros- 
perity must be given to education. Because of 
the investments which we have made in edu- 
cation we have enjoyed a higher standard of 

* Excerpts from an address delivered by Mr. Meissner at 


the annual joint meeting of Boards of Education and City 
Superintendents, at Milwaukee, April 8—9. 
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nvestment 


In Education* 


Harry V. Meissner 


President, Board of Education 
Milwaukee 








living and a greater material prosperity than 
any nation on the face of the globe. The vari- 
ous forms of public service which our citizens 
enjoy are far in excess of those provided by 
most other countries. By reason of the training 
our boys and girls have received, they have 
been led to establish high ideals of cultural 
and material comfort. They are quick to sense 
merit in new proposals and to lend their sup- 
port to measures that give promise of improv- 
ing conditions. 


Much Expected of Education 


OUR civilization today demands for the con- 
duct of its daily affairs men and women 
who possess a high degree of educational train- 
ing. Not only does it demand education as a 
means of creating earning power, but it de- 
mands that future generations be trained in the 
privileges and duties of citizenship. In the final 
analysis the continued prosperity and the se- 
curity of this nation will depend upon the 
thoughts and actions of its responsible citizens. 
With the hours of labor continually decreas- 
ing and unemployment increasing, men and 
women will have increasingly large amounts of 
free time at their disposal. This free time of- 
fers unbounded opportunities for good or evil. 
The counsel of level heads will be needed if 
we are not to be plunged into catastrophe. 
School men and Boards of Education will do 
well to give serious thought to the type of 
training which should be given young men and 
women so that this increasingly large amount 
of leisure time may be used for social recon- 
struction and not for social destruction. In our 
zeal to curtail public expenditures we are 
likely to think only in terms of dollars and to 
lose sight of the importance and scope of the 
educational program which must be provided 
if our civilization is to remain on an even keel. 
“Why does the comparatively small bill 
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which the public pays for the education of 
children attract so much attention, while much 
larger bills paid for privately purchased items 
attract so little attention?” asks Mr. J. W. Crab- 
tree, Sec. N. E. A. 

“The return from money expended for edu- 
cation is delayed’’, he says. “‘Its effect may not 
be fully evident for a generation or more. The 
return from money expended for an automobile 
is immediate. It secures a shiny new machine 
at once—often before it is paid for. 


“The school bill is collected under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. It comes in one 
lump sum. Even though quarterly payments are 
permitted the total is impressive. Tax-payment 
time is played up by certain newspapers as a 
time of awful anguish. How different are the 
conditions surrounding one’s private expendi- 
tures. Billions are spent annually to extol the 
merits of everything from toothpaste to auto- 
mobiles and from safety razors to tobacco. 
Whoever heard of a newspaper crying out 
about the growing sums paid for such articles? 
Many a man pays more for tobacco than for 
the education of his children. But he pays his 
tobacco bills in driblets. He seldom knows the 
total. His automobile bill may be several times 
his school taxes, but he buys the machine on 
an ‘easy payment’ plan, and purchases gasoline 
in ten gallon lots. 

“The taxpayer's contact with the school is 
not close. He thinks of schooling in terms of 
the obsolete institution he attended a generation 
ago. His understanding of the school is too 
often based on the reports of children or the 
misrepresentation of a self-seeking politician. 
He suffers no such misunderstanding of his 
private purchases. When he thinks of a car he 
thinks of a 1930, not a 1910, model. He drives 
it himself. He does not have his child drive 
it and accept an immature verdict as to how 
it runs.” 

There is argument of real merit in the fore- 
going quotation of Mr. Crabtree. Let us con- 
sider just a few actual figures. 


Wisconsin Spends Less on Education 


HE most recent figures collected by the Na- 

tional Education Association show that we 
are spending but 2.74% of our national in- 
come for education. Of this amount 2.44% is 
for elementary and secondary schools, and 0.3 
of 1% for colleges and universities. Of our 
total wealth only 1.79% is invested in school 
property. Figures collected by the Interim Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Legislature show that 
Wisconsin spends even less than the average 
state on its public elementary, and high schools. 
Among nine comparable states in this section 


of the middle west, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, and Wisconsin, Wisconsin ranked 
seventh. The average per cent of annual in- 
come expended for public elementary and high 
schools in these nine states was 2.75% while 
that for Wisconsin was but 2.34%. 

We spend a far greater percentage of our 
income in this country for passenger automo- 
biles than we do for education. While we spend 
but $2.74 out of each $100 of income for edu- 
cation we spend $13.98 for passenger automo- 
biles. In 1928 Wisconsin spent $59,000,000 
for education and $375,000,000 for passenger 
automobiles, to say nothing of the gasoline re- 
quired to run them. This means that it spent 
nearly 61/, times as much for automobiles them- 
selves as it did for education. In addition to 
this it spent an additional $60,000,000 for gas- 
oline. The average family according to our 
best information spends approximately $85.00 
per year to have its children educated. The 
average automobile owner spends an equal sum 
per year for gasoline to say nothing of the de- 
preciation on his car. When we are willing to 
spend as much for gasoline as we are for the 
education of our children we have little cause 
for complaint on the score of the high cost of 
education. I dare say that if the average car 
owner were asked to pay as much for the edu- 
cation of his child as is represented by the an- 
nual depreciation on his pleasure automobile he 
would raise a great hullabaloo about high 
taxes. I believe that if each of you would 
make this fact clear to the average taxpayer he 
would agree that he ought to be willing to 
limit the driving of his pleasure car before he 
considers limiting the education of his own 
child. 


Luxuries Overshadow Education 


FIGURES prepared by the National Educa- 

tion Association show that in the year 1928 
our bill for luxuries in Wisconsin including 
such items as tobacco, candy, jewelry, per- 
fumes, movies, and soft drinks amounted to 
nearly 21/4 times as much as our bill for edu- 
cation. For every $1.00 spent for education in 
Wisconsin $2.47 was spent for luxuries in one 
form or another. I maintain that a state or a 
nation which can afford to spend as much for 
gasoline and 21/, times as much for luxuries as 
it spends to educate its children is scarcely in a 
position to complain of educational extrava- 
gance. 

An erroneous impression of the burden of ~ 
education on the taxpayer is often given by the 
representation of the so-called tax dollar. Not 
long ago one of our responsible city officials 
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reported that Milwaukee schools received 38.8 
cents out of the tax dollar. On the surface 
this appears to be correct, but what are the 
facts? This so called tax dollar is based solely 
on local general property taxes. It takes no 
account of either state or federal income taxes 
and no account of taxes on public utilities or 
inheritance taxes raised in the country. It dis- 
regards gasoline taxes and automobile licenses 
entirely. General property taxes represent only 
approximately 58% of all taxes collected 
in Milwaukee. Expenditures for Milwaukee 
schools from local and state tax sources which 
amounted to 38.8 cents of the general property 
tax dollar were but 21.2 cents when the total 
tax dollar was considered. What is true in 
Milwaukee is doubtless true in many other 
communities in this state. Again we may ask 
isn’t it worth one-fifth of what we are willing 
to be taxed for the most important service 
which any government renders? 

In this connection, however, I desire to point 
out that general property is probably now car- 
rying all of the burden that it should be ex- 
pected to carry. 


With the general lowering of prices it is to 
be expected that school costs for services now 
being rendered will decrease. School adminis- 
trators should examine their organization care- 
fully to discover any wasteful practices which 
may be operating. Whenever economies can 
safely be effected without injury to the educa- 
tional program such economies should be made, 
and I believe that educators will be perfectly 
willing to make them wherever possible. 


In the general attempt to lower costs the de- 
mand for reducing teachers’ salaries is certain 
to come, and I firmly believe that the body of 
teachers as a whole will accept the inevitable 
with good grace when the necessary time ar- 
rives, but I do not believe that teachers’ sal- 
aries should be reduced without a very careful 
consideration of all of the facts in the case. 


When due to the influence of the war prices 
and wages in general soared, the teachers were 
among the very last to receive a remuneration 
commensurate with the increased cost of living. 
While most persons were profiting as a result 
of war prosperity our teachers were for a long 
time obliged to carry on at very low wages. 
When increases were granted they were often 
more than offset by the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. Before and during the 
war it was a notorious fact that teachers in 
general were sadly underpaid. 


Better Teaching With Adequate Pay 


THESE underpaid teachers were incapable of 

rendering the same high type of service that 
our teachers of today render. Their wages were 
insufficient to permit the expenditures out of 
their earnings which were necessary for con- 
tinued professional improvement. The effect of 
the more nearly adequate salaries paid during 
the past few years has been reflected in the 
marked increase in professional zeal shown by 
teachers. Never before have such great num- 
bers of teachers been found enrolled in sum- 
mer schools and extension courses. Never be- 
fore have we had so many college trained teach- 
ers in charge of the training of our children. 
Nevertheless many teachers, especially those 
with dependents, find it necessary to supple- 
ment their regular salaries with summer school 
or night school teaching or otherwise. So long 
as this is true I fear there would be little to 
gain by a general reduction of teachers’ salaries. 

In conclusion may I repeat that education 
must be considered as an investment in future 
citizens. It is an investment in cultural and 
material prosperity. Our civilization demands 
men and women who possess a high degree of 
educational training. In our zeal to curtail ex- 
penditures we are likely to lose sight of the 
important service which education renders in 
enhancing the earning power of its citizens and 
in making possible our social stability. 








» » » » Custody of School Funds « « « « 


RECENTLY Attorney General John W. Rey- 

nolds ruled that when a high school prin- 
cipal collects money from pupils at the begin- 
ning of the school year to protect the district 
against unusual wear or loss of textbooks and 
loss of locker keys, and this money is deposited 
in a bank by the principal and a loss incurs 
‘ from the bank’s failure, the district board is 
responsible to the parents for the return of the 
deposits to which they are entitled under this 
plan and restitution can be made to such par- 
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ents from district funds with the further provi- 
sion that the principal is liable to the school 
district for any loss occasioned by reason of 
the failure of the bank. 

It is advisable that all money of this nature be 
deposited by the district treasurer in the bank 
designated by the school board in accordance 
with Chapter 34. This is the public depository 
law passed by the special session of the 1931 
legislature. The state department of public in- 
struction has copies of this law for distribution. 
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The 


1932 Band Clinic 


Prof. Orien E. Dalley 


University of Wisconsin 


HE state of Wisconsin is unique in its de- 
velopment of school music, and especially 
in band work. Wisconsin is known as the 

band state, having the largest percentage of 
schools with bands, and having the greatest 
number participating in the state tournament. 
Being the first state to have a band organiza- 
tion, its | on have been adopted by many 
states, and many features of the organization 
have been incorporated by the National Band 
Association. 

Recognizing the need for a clinic where an 
exchange of ideas could be given, and where 
the newer trends of music education could be 
discussed and demonstrated, the University of 
Wisconsin, through the School of Music and 
in conjunction with the State Band and Orches- 
tra Association, instituted a clinic in 1930. The 
first clinic lasted one week; last year two weeks, 
and according to the desire of the 1931 clinic 
members it was extended to three weeks for 
1932, beginning July 11 and extending through 
July 30. 


Well Known Men to. Teach 


] HE faculty for the 1932 clinic will include, 

Capt. Chas. O'Neill of Canada, Mr. A. R. 
McAllister of Joliet, Illinois; Dr. C. H. Mills, 
Prof. E. B. Gordon, Prof. E. W. Morphy, and 
Prof. Orien E. Dalley of the University School 
of Music. Capt. O'Neill is director of the 
22nd regiment band, Canada, and is recog- 
nized as an authority on bands and band music. 
He holds a Doctor of Music degree from Mc- 
Gill University, Canada. A. R. McAllister has 
a reputation and an experience that is unsur- 
passed by any one in this country. His bands 
have won the national band contests on three 
occasions. He was a member of the clinic staff 
last year, and conductor of 1931 all-state band. 
Dr. Mills, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Morphy, and Mr. 
Dalley are well known through their Univer- 
sity, state, and national work. 

Since many band directors also have charge 
of the orchestra and choral work, a special 
course in each of these subjects will be offered. 
As many as desired of the following courses 
may be attended, but a maximum of three 
courses may be elected for credit. 
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1931 Demonstration Band on Union Terrace 


AN ALL-STATE High School Band of 84 
pieces will be assembled for three weeks 
of intensive training. Successful methods of 
training will be demonstrated; new and stand- 
ard music will be played. Concerts will be given 
on the Union terrace at the close of the second 
and third weeks. Both boys and girls are eli- 
gible for membership. No school can afford to 
miss having a representative in this band, and 
in the foal selection of members, every effort 
will be made to have as wide a representation 
as possible. Each school may recommend sev- 
eral students in order of their preference. The 
sections that usually fill up last are clarinets, 
horns, and tubas. If the Clinic is going to be 
made the greatest success possible, a fine band 
must be assembled. Each director should see 
that his most deserving students are in attend- 
ance. Directors of last year reported that their 
bands improved greatly because of the inspira- 
tion and training that student members of their 
bands received. A bulletin containing applica- 
tion blanks can be had from the School of 
Music, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Exceptional provisions have been made for 
housing of band directors and students at the 
new University dormitories. Board and room 
for the three weeks’ period will be $28.50. 
The girls will occupy a section of Adams Hall, 
and the men a section of Tripp Hall. Coun- 
selors will be appointed to supervise the activi- 
ties of the boys and girls, and an adequate 
recreational program will be worked out by the 
Athletic Department. 

The result of this new musical venture should 
be two-fold. It should make it possible for the 
instrumental music directors of Wisconsin to 
keep abreast or ahead of the times, and the 
organization of the all-state student band should 
expand, including an all-state orchestra and an 
all-state chorus. These organizations should be- 
come permanent, meeting together a definite 
period each summer, working under the finest 
teachers obtainable, and studying and perform- 
ing the best music from all countries. A state 
music festival, the like of which we have never 
dreamed, is possible here in Wisconsin. 
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Y VIRTUE of his position on the County 

Agricultural Committee, the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, in cooperation with the 
County Agent and supervising teachers, has op- 
portunity to take an important and active part 
in the promotion of 4-H Club work in his 
county. 

In Door County a county-wide club work 
program was begun 5 years ago, when County 
Agent B. F. Rusy assumed office. At that time 
each school district was made a unit for or- 
ganizing boys’ and girls’ clubs. The County 
Superintendent's office urged their cooperation 
with the County Agent’s office in the promo- 
tion of this worthwhile work. The response 
was most gratifying and 800 boys and girls 
selected club projects the first year. The regu- 
lar county fair had been discontinued and as 
a culmination of the club work activities for 
the first year a successful Junior County Fair 
was held in the fall at which time results of 
the work were exhibited and prizes awarded. 

Club work was linked up closely with school 
work. As an incentive to pupils, credit work 
for completed projects was offered in Agricul- 
ture and Language in grades 7 and 8 to count 
in final examinations. Pupils who had com- 
pleted their project, kept a record of it, ex- 
hibited, and earned an achievement pin were 
allowed 30% credit in their agriculture exam- 
ination. Pupils were allowed another 10% 
credit in language if they wrote a complete 
story of their project. No alternative of credit 
work was allowed in these subjects. From the 
standpoint of school work the credit work was 
a strong incentive to many boys and girls for 
enrolling in 4 H clubs. 

The success of the first year showed that 
boys and girls were interested in club work. 
Through the whole-hearted cooperation of 
teachers, boys and girls the rural people in 
general became acquainted with the real pur- 
poses of club work. 


Local Leaders Needed 


Plans were made for the second year of club 
work following the plan of organization for 
the first year. The need of local club leaders 
became apparent. With the heavy program of 
work otherwise outlined for the County Agent 
and the increasing number of boys and girls 
enrolling in club work it became impossible 
for him to make personal visits to clubs. Pro- 
gressive farm saatun were selected to become 
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The County Superintendent's Part 
in a 4-H Club Program » » » 


William J. Gilson 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Door County 

local leaders in the various clubs. A leaders’ 
conference was held to get information as to 
the nature of their duties. The success of this 
plan is evidenced by the continued growth in 
4 H membership. During the second year 1100 
boys and girls were enrolled in club work. 
During the past 3 years approximately 1300 
boys and girls were enrolled each year. The 
close cooperation between the County Super- 
intendent’s office and the County Agent’s of- 
fice has been largely responsible for the prog- 
ress and the success of the work. 


The 1931 Door County Demonstration 


The Door County program of 4 H demon- 
stration work was carried on for the first time 
in the spring of 1931. By using the school dis- 
trict as the unit of organization and with all 
the teachers cooperating with the County 
Agent, a county-wide demonstration was held. 
School credit in county examinations was of- 
fered to boys and girls as an added induce- 
ment. 

Door county has been conveniently divided 
into ten groups with six schools in each group, 
except Washington Island which has only four 
schools. Every school sends a boys’ and a girls’ 
team to each group elimination contest. In the 
group contest the best boys’ and the best girls’ 
team is selected for a county elimination con- 
test. The best boys’ team and the best girls’ 
team from each group competes for county 
honors. Thus, there are ten boys’ and ten girls’ 
teams in the final contest. From those a first, 
second, and third place team in each division is 
selected to compete in a tri-county contest from 
which will be selected a winning boys’ and 
girls’ team to demonstrate at the State Fair in 
competition with teams throughout the state. 
The twenty boys’ and girls’ teams representing 
the groups at the final county contest also dem- 
onstrate at the Door County Fair in August. 

Every boy and girl who has taken part in a 
public demonstration whether in the local 
school, group, or county contest receives 20% 
credit in language in the final county exam- 
inations, which is a valuable incentive for boys 
and girls to take part. 

Thus, on a county-wide plan, the benefits of 
demonstration work have been extended to the 
greatest number possible. Club work itself has 
received a new impetus through new incentives 
amplifying the 4 H club work with added 
opportunities. 
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E dieciion Coe 


WISH that sometimes our free public schools 
were not free. I wish we could have one day 
each year when every parent would be asked 
to pay the cost of the school’s services to his 
children for that day. 

If this were done I am sure that we would 
all think of school expenditures in a different 
light. Instead of talking about budgets calling 
for thousands of dollars we would think of our 
payments to teachers in the same terms as our 
payments to the doctor or the dentist or the 
music teacher. Suppose you had to engage a 
tutor to teach your child in your home. Such 
service usually costs $1.50 to $3.00 per hour. 
Have you ever thought to inquire how much 
it costs to teach a child in the public schools? 

I am going to ask you to imagine that a day 
on which each parent has been requested to 
pay the costs of his children’s training has been 
proclaimed. The Robinson family is discussing 
the situation at breakfast. 

“Dad,” says Jane, “don’t forget to give me 
some money for school today. You know this 
is the one day of the year we have to pay for 
school.” 

“Well, how much do you want, Jane? I'm 
afraid this is going to be pretty expensive. 
Teaching you geography and history and spell- 
ing and arithmetic and English isn’t exactly an 
easy job. Then there are your books and the 
janitor and coal.” 

“It’s not so much, Dad. In fact it is just 
about the price of a new golf ball. Fifty-one 
cents will be enough, Dad.” 

Yes, 51 cents is enough. That is the average 
daily cost of giving a modern American edu- 
cation to the average American child. Think 
of that when you drive the next golf ball into 
the rough. Think of it when you buy a box of 
candy. Think of it when you buy a pair of 
tickets to the movie. Think of it when you are 
talking about school budgets and salary cuts. 
Remember that American schools are run so 
economically that they will give your child 
books, a classroom, equipment, a playground, 
and a day's instruction under a well-trained 
teacher, for the price of a golf ball or the cost 
of a box of a 

But not all of that 51 cents goes to the 
teacher. Of this amount she receives only 28 








*An address delivered on the February 7th number of 
OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS, a series of radio broadcasts 
originating at the studios of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


William Dow Boutwell, 
Editor, SCHOOL LIFE, United States Office of Education 


cents. That is all. Twenty-eight cents for teach- 
ing one child for a day. 

Let us imagine again. Jane with the 51 cents 
that her father gave her to pay for her school 
day is entering Miss Nettie Black’s seventh 
a geography class with 29 other boys and 
girls. 

“Good morning, children,” says Miss Black. 
“You remember that I requested you to bring 
to school today enough money to pay the cost 
of teaching you geography during the next 
hour. 

“You may put the money on my desk. Leave 
only enough to pay the cost of my services in 
teaching you this one hour.” 

Now, how much do you think each child put 
on Miss Black’s desk? Just guess——Exactly 5 
cents. How much would you pay a high school 
girl for staying with the children in the even- 
ing? How much would you pay a man to fire 
your furnace? Of course, you may say the 
teacher instructs an entire class. True, but to 
her the 30 children are 30 separate individuals 
demanding individual help and attention. 

For teaching a class of vigorous, wiggling 
American boys and girls for six hours each 
day; for preparing lessons the night before; 
for checking papers and asking questions to 
make certain that each child has learned his 
geography and history and spelling; for work 
as exhausting and demanding as can be found 
in any profession, this able teacher receives 
$116 per month. This figure I use is a 12- 
month average and like all other figures I 
have used is based on both high school and 
elementary school data. 

Today many communities are asking their 
schools to help bear the burdens of the finan- 
cial depression. The teachers have already re- 
sponded with liberal gifts of money and serv- 
ices. Communities are studying their schools 
and every other agency of government to dis- 
cover what economies can be made to bring 
expenditures within the community's capacity 
to pay. 

Parents owe it to their children to weigh 
carefully the many proposed methods of econ- 
omizing in school expenditures. A false step 
here can cripple the fundamental services of 
the schools. In the years just ahead of us lie 
important problems. These problems cannot be 
solved by a blighted generation of imperfectly 
trained children. 
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Among the factors bearing on school efh- 
ciency that communities will want to study is 
the teacher’s share of the school tax dollar. 
Contrary to general belief the teacher's share 
of the school tax dollars has decreased steadily 
since 1890. Forty years ago we gave our teach- 
ers, who were men and women not nearly as 
well prepared as our modern teachers, two- 
thirds of the school dollar. Today teachers re- 
ceive but little more than half of the school 
dollar. What does this trend reveal? Perhaps 
it reveals that we are putting more trust in 


buildings and books and equipment than we 
are in teachers. 

Wise buyers know that there is really no 
such thing as a bargain. In the long run you 
get exactly what you pay for. The quality of 
ability attracted to teaching varies according to 
the rewards for teachers’ services. The quality 
of instruction your child receives at school is 
governed by factors beyond the control of the 
teacher—beyond control of the superintendent. 
It is governed in the last analysis by the share 
of the tax dollar which your community is 
willing to pay for teachers’ salaries. 








A Final 
Word of Counsel 


| AM sure that those who know me best have 
marveled at the studious avoidance of the 
personal pronoun throughout the past two 
years. Plain exposition of investment facts and 
— have had the entire emphasis. My 
friends in the profession fully appreciate the 
strain that has been occasioned in keeping my- 
self submerged. In this farewell appearance I 
shall make no apology for indulging in a few 
personal opinions so expressed. 

During the several years that I spent in 
school work, I was often besought by salesmen 
to sample their investment wares. I wondered 
at the time why they should pick on me as a 
recipient of their bounty. The wages of the 
schoolmaster were so well known that it seemed 
inconceivable that I should be on the selected 
list. But I looked with longing upon the op- 
portunities—paid the rent, bought the coal, and 
occasionally had enough for a ready-made suit. 

When one day a salesman offered to give me 
ten shares of good-looking stock at no cost, I 
thought about that well known Ethiopian, and 
for some obscure reason I declined the gift. I 
shall never forget the day, however, when, after 
listening to a two hour masterpiece on a man- 
ganese mine, I faced the bitter fact that the 
doctor bills had to be paid before I could set 
myself to the comparatively easy task of get- 
ting rich. 

Several years ago I broke through to the 
greener pastures. I shook off the taxes and the 
politics, and the troubles and pleasures of boys 
and girls. During these later years I have been 
completely initiated into the investment frater- 
nity. The bulls and the bears have done their 
worst. But I did learn something of the tricks 
of the investment trade. I understand now why 
the stock was offered as a gift, and I know why 
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I was elected as a beneficiary in the manganese 
project. 

I have tried through the JouRNAL OF Ebu- 
CATION, to share that experience by outlining a 
few pertinent facts and principles. It may be 
well to consider in review what has been said. 

The element of conservatism has been em- 
phasized constantly. It has been suggested that 
safety of principal and stability of income are 
of greater importance than the amount of in- 
come. The fact has been repeated that every 
investment is an individual problem, and that 
“catch words” cannot take the place of com- 
mon sense and careful analysis. 


I have suggested that ability to valuate and 
adequate information are as essential in mak- 
ing an investment as in any other important 
procedure. I have advised that if the investor 
does not have that ability and information he 
had best select someone reputable to do the 
work for him for the same reason that he 
would hire a doctor or a lawyer. I have pointed 
out the fact that there are honest and dishonest 
people in the investment field; that there are 
experts and quacks, and that the selection of a 
capable investment advisor is of the utmost im- 
portance. I have said something regarding the 
advisability of an investment plan, and the 
place in that plan of such various forms of in- 
vestment as insurance, annuities, bonds, and 
stocks. I have suggested that there is a degree 
of risk in any undertaking, and that adequate 
and sensible diversification is an essential safe- 
guard against undue risk. I have pointed out 
the dangers that lie in speculation and have 
advised adherence to a strict investment point 
of view except in cases where the individual 
definitely wishes to speculate and is willing to 
take the bitter with the sweet. 
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= years d Superintendent | 
and still young enough _ 


to Enjoy Life! 


“FRANK E. CONVERSE, superintendent of 

schools in Beloit for the past 35 years is 
resigning.” This simple way of expressing a 
fact does little to portray the public service em 
bodied in this unmatched period of administra- 
tive school service. 

It was thirty-five years ago when F. E. Con- 
verse came to Beloit, having already “won his 
educational spurs’’ in the schools of Michigan. 
Entering the University of Michigan with the 
avowed intent of entering the law profession, 
he graduated in 1888, and in order to accumu- 
late capital to tide him over the lean years of a 
law practice he accepted a position as Principal 
of the High School and Superintendent of 
Schools at Saranac, where he remained for two 
yeats. Following a short period of service as 
Principal and Superintendent of Schools at 
Pontiac he went to Beloit as Principal of the 
High School and Supervisor of Instruction. 
This was in 1897; at a time when the ‘‘Super- 
intendent’”” had not attained the dignity of a 
professional officer, but merely acted as presi- 
dent of the school board, for which he re- 
ceived a nominal salary. After Mr. Converse 
had served two years as Principal of the High 
school and Supervisor of Instruction at Beloit, 
the Superintendent resigned and Mr. Converse 
accepted the third responsibility and has been 
Superintendent of Schools, President of the 
School Board, and Supervisor of Instruction 
ever since. 

The greatest lasting memorial to the effi- 
ciency and ability of Frank E. Converse is the 
splendid school system which has developed in 
Beloit since 1897. When Mr. Converse took 
over the educational reins there were three 
gtade schools and one high school operated by 
a force of thirty-eight teachers. There are now 
eleven grade schools, two junior high schools, 
one Senior high school, and one Vocational 
school, with a total teaching body numbering 
two hundred and four. 


The finest tribute accorded Mr. Converse was 
the honest reluctance of the school board and 
the citizens of Beloit to accept his resignation. 
On February 2 Mr. Converse handed in his 


Frank E. Converse 
Reluctantly refused 


| 
| 








resignation, explaining that for several years 
he had planned to retire after having served his 
thirty-fifth year as head of the city educational 
system. No sooner had Mr. Converse expressed 
his intentions of retiring than the principals of 
the public schools of Beloit petitioned the 
Board of Education to reconsider his decision 
and remain as superintendent for at least one 
year longer. The petition read: 

“In the retirement of Superintendent Converse 
from active service in the public schools of Beloit, 
we, the principals of the Beloit schools, feel a deep 
loss and a keen regret. His sane and forward look- 
ing leadership has always been a sure inspiration to 
us. Under his sympathetic guidance and help there 
has never been any doubt as to whither we were 
steering. Our course has been well planned ahead, 
obstacles have been foreseen and overcome, difficulties 
have been studied and smoothed away, and through- 
out all our work there has been the unfailing cour- 
teous helpfulness of our superintendent. 

“The present serious economic conditions make 
this a critical time for the schools. We believe the 
stability of our school system is due largely to the 
fact that we have had board members and a super- 
intendent who have kept abreast of the times and 
placed such confidence in their teachers that these 
workers could not be satisfied with less than their 
best. 


"Because we feel that you, the Board of Education, 
of the city can together best work out the problems 
with Superintendent Converse, and the teaching force 
which at present confront us, we ask your honorable 
body to request Superintendent Converse to recon- 
sider his decision and remain as Superintendent of 
our schools at least one pared longer. 

“Respectfully submitted: Anna E. Duggan, J. H. Mc- 
Neel, Helen Hopkins, Frances Glenn, Harriet Holmes, Edna E. 
Mumm, Vera A. Fleming, Fanny M. Waite, Lydia A. Hill, 
Margaret Joch, Nellie J. Douglas, Daisy W. Chapin, Laura 
Horstmann, A. G. McCreary, Nellie E. Jones.’ 


Fully in sympathy with the expressed wishes 
of the principals, the Board of Education asked 
Mr. Converse to reconsider his decision in com- 
pliance with the petition. In reply Mr. Con- 
verse said, “The petition of the principals and 
the action of the Board is gratifying, but I 
have considered my retirement a long time and 
have made my plans. ...I do not feel it 
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would be wise for me to reconsider.” 

And so ends the active educational career of 
a man who has served his community for so 
many years. 


Superintendents Honor Converse 


PEAKING on behalf of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of City Superintendents at the re- 

cent convention of the association at Milwau- 
kee, Superintendent William T. Darling of 
Wauwatosa said, in part: 

“To give half of one’s allotted years in this world 
to one profession is evidence of stability of character 
and purpose; but to serve one city for that length of 
time as its chief educational officer, through adversity 
and prosperity, suggests the wisdom of the serpent, 
if not the harmlessness of the dove; and when that 
position of some honor, much trust and little profit 
combines with professional leadership of a teaching 
force, the official guidance of an elective Board of 
Education between the Scylla of parsimony and the 
Charybdis of extravagance, the chronicle of the fact 
merits the preface, ‘believe it or not.’ 

“Such a man has given public notice of his de- 
termination to lay down the gavel and the torch, and 
before he reaches the twilight of life marked by 


physical and mental decay, to take time to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor; to have time to think, perchance 
to dream; to read; to do many things he has always 
put aside for lack of time; to have time to spend 
in the companionship of her who has through these 
years of toil, guarded him with her loving care and 
guided him with her intuition, and with her to 
stroll leisurely toward the sunset of life. 

“In these days of brief tenure it is altogether fit- 
ting that we should pause in our day’s occupations 
to pay tribute to the professional and personal quali- 
ties which makes such a record possible, and to bid 
Godspeed to our neighbor. 

“What his plans for the future are, he has not 
published. A few yeacs ago he and Mrs. Converse 
spent a few months in Europe and he has expressed 
a desire to repeat the experience in a more leisurely 
fashion. He has a pleasant home north of the City 
on Riverside Drive. of which a large flower garden 
is a conspicuous feature, and it requires no stretch of 
the imagination to picture him spending many happy 
hours and days in the companionship of beautiful 
flowers. Not far from his home is the Country Club, 
where he may, and where we hope he will, ‘fre- 
quently’ exchange his hoe for a golf club. Whatever 
he finds to occupy his time his fellow schoolmasters 
of Wisconsin wish him long life and abundant 
health and happiness.” 








Expressed 
Opinions » » » 


More On Reorganization 


}HFAR ye, a voice in the wilderness crying, ‘Equal 
professional opportunities for every teacher in 
the state of Wisconsin.” You have probably already 
guessed that this is a voice of a rural teacher, and 
that it refers to the reorganization of the constitu- 
tion of the W. T. A. It is not the purpose of this 
article to insinuate that the rural teacher is being 
neglected, but to bring out a few suggestions from 
the standpoint of some of the rural teachers. The 
points to be considered are: the number of divisional 
conventions that are advisable for the best and the 
most profitable meetings, the amount and the appor- 
tionment of the dues, a state-wide meeting, and the 
necessity of the reorganization of the present con- 
stitution. 

In the first place, the writer of the article in the 
March issue of this journal desires to have only four 
instead of eight divisional conventions. Since there 
would be only one-half as many conventions under 
this plan as we have had in the past, would it be 
true that more teachers could avail themselves of the 
opportunity to attend these conventions; that it would 
bring the conventions to the teachers, instead of the 
teachers to the conventions? Theoretically and prac- 
tically, it would put the conventions out of reach of 
many, especially those teachers in the small rural 
communities. 

Aye, here’s the rub! Some claim that each of the 
eight divisions would not be able to put on an effi- 
cient program, Yet, we have been having seven sec- 
tional meetings and one state meeting in the past, 
and we have had excellent programs. With the aid 
of the state organization, in securing and furnishing 
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special talent to each of the divisional conventions 
according to the proposed constitution, the programs 
of the divisional conventions would be improved. 


The question of dues received some consideration 
at the Delegate Assembly of the State Convention 
last fall. Some claimed that three dollars a year for 
the divisional and state dues was too much; still 
there is no reason to believe that any of the teachers 
would not be satisfied if they received their share of 
the benefits. In fact, that is what many, if not most 
of them are paying now. The complaint seems to 
creep in because they are expected to pay for their 
sectional convention and in addition to support the 
state convention, which most of them do not have 
an opportunity to attend. In other words, they pay 
more than most of those who attend the state con- 
vention, and yet because of their small salaries and 
the long distance to travel, they cannot afford to be 
present. Unless something is done and done soon, 
these teachers will support their sectional convention 
and will be forced by their conscience and other in- 
fluences to stop paying their dues to the W. T. A. 
Such action is inevitable. This would break up the 
state organization and its power, a thing which 
should not be allowed to take place. When about 
two-thirds of the income of the W. T. A. comes from 
the teachers who do not attend the State Convention, 
it seemingly would pay to consider the matter in 
the light of the advantages as outlined in the “High 
Spots of the Proposed Plan of Reorganization of the 
W. TT: A,’ 


Yes, then there is the problem of apportionment 
of the dues. When this financial side is touched, it 
becomes a sore spot. Since the rural teachers as well 
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as many of the classroom teachers have in the past 
very willingly supported the state convention, by be- 
ing members of the state organization, it would seem 
proper and just to have the dues of three dollars, 
if that is what they will be, divided accordingly to 
the proposed constitution, Article VIII, Section 5. 
Under this plan, the Executive Committee would 
divide the amount set aside for programs equally 
among the eight divisions. This would be following 
the same idea as was used in the Callahan Equaliza- 
tion Law. It would strengthen the weak associations 
and result in a greater cooperation and soliditary in 
the profession. If, after a trial, it is discovered that 
it would not be the best plan, an amendment could 
be enacted somewhat to the effect that the dues will 
be apportioned in proportion to the attendance at 
the divisional meetings or to the number of votes 
cast in each of the divisional meetings during the 
previous year. The latter might make more teachers 
realize the importance of exercising the privilege of 
voting. 

At the Delegate Assembly last fall many were not 
in favor of the proposed constitution, because they 
thought that there would still be a State Convention. 
To avoid further suspicion in this matter, it should 
be explicitly stated somewhere in the proposed con- 
stitution that there will be no state convention, that 
the Delegate Assembly will meet independently of 
the divisional conventions, and that each of the di- 
visional conventions will be held on the same basis. 

George M. Wavrunek, 
Barron County Rural Teacher 
ee 


Thanks, Folks 

| AST month the JOURNAL carried a Help! Help! 

story from the State Committee on Science Teach- 
ing. It was with some pessimism that that story was 
written for a feeling that the Committee had no 
friends persisted. But we were wrong. Up to date 
150 schools throughout the state have responded 
with a lot of real help. 

Space does not permit rewriting the suggested 
questions on which the Committee ‘desired assistance. 
Dig up your JouRNAL for April and you'll find 
them on pages 385-6. But a very brief report on 
these topics is interesting. Here they are: 

1. “Philosophy of science teaching’’—This topic is 
provocative of a lot of real searching thought. No 
two groups can exactly agree. But from the replies 
received the subject is one about which there is 
much concern, What is science teaching all about 
anyway? It must be based on something—what do 
you think? 

2. “Objectives’—Again a lot of interesting reac- 
tions. In all, fourteen objectives have been named. 
How’s that? Can we not or ought we not avoid 
paraphrasing the seven cardinal principles? Some of 
us think there is only one objective. As for attempts 
to justify the teaching of science in the light of any 
set of objectives—try it on some of your co-patriots. 

3. “Subject matter’ and 4. “Science program’’—As 
far as reactions go there seems to be no definite sci- 
ence program in grades 1-6. Shorewood, Milwaukee 
County, has a fairly definite plan for grades 4, 5, 
and 6 to which is to be added later a definite pro- 
gram for grades 1, 2, and 3. Everyone agrees that 
there should be a well developed program to cover 
the 12 grades. Easier said than done. 

5. “Teaching methods’—Most of the replies seem 
to indicate that a large share of teaching is still 
done by the recitation method. The Committee would 
like further suggestions on how to discover methods 
used by science teachers. 





7. “Testing methods’—All reports include fact 
tests only. if science teachers attempt to set up ob- 
jectives is it not possible to devise some means of 
finding how completely the objectives are attained? 
But then—how can one test attainments in morality, 
for instance? There's a lot to this objective business! 

8. Concerning the Milwaukee sectional meetings— 
A new program is laid out for next year, about which 
there will be more later. Inspiration is the request 
ranking first. Research in subject matter comes sec- 
ond; research in methods, third; class room difficul- 
ties, fourth. But every one agrees on one thing— 
thumbs down on anything that smacks of a rehash 
of old methods. In the new program these requests 
are met. 

This sort of thing is new and many groups upon 
getting together feel lost at where to begin. Drop 
a line to Ira C. Davis, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison. As chairman of the Committee he will be 
glad to send you suggestions for group procedure 
together with the latest data on the response the 
Committee is daily receiving to its efforts. Vitalizing 
education was never so urgent as in these days and it 
is up to you and to me and to the sister across the 
hall; we cannot ‘‘send it to the office’; that source 
of justice has troubles of its own. 


J. Henry Lug 
East Side High School, Madison 


School Savings 


[HE board of education at Adams has reengaged 
the present teaching force for another year with- 
out a cut in salary. Neither have any other means 
of retrenchment been taken. 

The people of Adams realize that a well paid 
teaching force is a satisfied teaching force. They 
clearly see that the best work is done by teachers 
who receive enough pay so they have no difficulty in 
making ends meet. Adams has discovered it pays 
large dividends to keep up teachers’ wages and 
thereby secure well trained teachers. In this mannet 
the people as well as the children benefit. 

The cutting of teachers’ salaries is one method of 
saving money, but is not the best method. Ineff- 
ciency and duplication of work and efforts cause an 
enormous waste of money. This is true especially of 
our antiquated system of managing schools and coun- 
ties throughout the state and the United States. 

The schools of a county or township should be 
under the management of a County Board of Educa- 
tion or a Town Board of Education. By so doing 
the schools could be managed more efficiently with 
less duplication of work and at a smaller cost than 
now. This may not seem to be a large saving, but if 
that consolidation were effected throughout the 
United States millions of dollars would be saved. 

Counties were established for the convenience of 
the people during the “horse and buggy days.” 
Therefore, we find many small counties in Wiscon- 
sin. Now that the car and good roads make it pos- 
sible to drive as far in one hour as in one day years 
ago, it would not only be wise but a great saving 
in money if the counties were consolidated. Here 
again a great saving could be effected. 

The illustrations above are only two of the many 
ways in which more efficient government could be 
obtained at a smaller cost. Such savings on the tax- 
payer's part are of more value than the slashing of 
salaries of public employees or reducing maintenance 
budgets. 


M. B. Spatz. 
Princ. Graded School, Adams, Wis. 
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Atlantic City’s Skyline from the Beach 


The N. E. A. 
at Atlantic City » » » 


WEEK of business sessions and pleasure is 
assured those who attend the 70th Annual 
Convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, June 25th to July Ist, 
1932. The stage is all set for one of the largest 
gatherings in the history of N. E. A.—a con- 
vention that will certainly go down in history, 
not alone from the standpoint of attendance, 
but more especially because of the character 
and importance of the business programs. 
Atlantic City lends itself ideally to conven- 
tion purposes. Not only has it the largest Audi- 
torium in the world and unexcelled hotel facili- 
ties, but it is also one of America’s most de- 
lightful spots for vacationists. Known from 
coast to coast, and almost equally well abroad, 
its ocean-crested shores are a mecca for pleasure 
seekers. There is probably no time of the year 
when Atlantic City has more to offer than in 
June, when the sun shines down warmly, but 
the ocean breezes have a touch of coolness to 
them, making it comfortable for business ses- 
sions and extremely pleasant for recreation 
purposes. 


The Famed Boardwalk 


FOREMOST among Atlantic City’s attractions 

is its famous Boardwalk. This broad marine 
esplanade skirts the tumbling surf for more than 
seven miles. The Boardwalk is an enduring, 
pulse-quickening inspiration to all who traverse 
it, and throughout the year it is thronged with 
promenaders from every section of the country. 

The Atlantic City Convention Hall, where 
practically all of the convention activities will 
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Convention Dates 
June 25 to July 4 


be centered, is a $15,000,000 structure, con- 
veniently located on the Boardwalk and occu- 
pying an entire city block. It is the most per- 
fectly equipped building of its kind. An idea 
of its size can be gained from the statement 
that a thirteen-story building could be erected 
in the main chamber without touching the 
ceiling. 

Convention side-trips have always been an 
important factor of N. E. A. summer meetings. 
The historic and metropolitan East certainly 
offers much to the teachers interested in sight- 
seeing. 

cgi. ge (Independence Hall, Betsy Ross 
Home and Christ Church) is just one hour 
distant from Atlantic City. Valley Forge, Prince- 
ton, Washington’s Crossing and Trenton, with 
all their sacred traditions, are near by. A stop- 
over at Washington and Annapolis is possible 
at only slight or no additional cost on most 
railroad tickets. New York City, with its great 
harbor, its summer schools, its theatres, mu- 
seums and art galleries, is reached in only three 
hours. West Point is just a pleasant three-hour 
sail up the Hudson from New York. 

In only five of the 75 years of its existence 
has the National Education Association, on ac- 
count of war or epidemic failed to hold its an- 
nual meeting. The organization will celebrate 
its diamond jubilee with a program worthy of 
the high position it has earned through at least 
five generations of educational leadership. Very 
appropriately President Florence Hale _ has 
chosen for the convention theme Looking For- 
ward in Education. 
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W. J. Wittich 


Director of Physical Education 
La Crosse State Teachers College 





pruning the curricular tree is here. This 

most distressing news reveals that in cer- 
tain cities of this state, the pruners have nea 
off physical education. It is our understanding 
that in expert pruning only the superfluous, 
useless, and dead wood is cut out. The sound 
wood, the main limbs and branches are always 
carefully preserved to develop and to bear the 
fruit. 

Have we of this great country forgotten so 
soon the jolt that we received during the late 
war when to our horror we discovered that 
thirty-three and one third per cent of the man 
power called to arms had physical defects that 
completely barred them from the service? Is it 
possible that it should be said of us, that it is 
not until they are needed for the terrible use 
of war, that any care is taken of the mass of 
the youth of this country? 

Are we guilty of ignoring the startling fact 
revealed by surveys conducted by Dr. Thomas 
Wood of Columbia University, revealing that 
seventy-five per cent of American school chil- 
dren have physical defects which are actually 
detrimental to their health and school work, 
but which, fortunately, are remedial? 

It seems to be a strange paradox of human 
nature that that which we preach most about we 
practice least. This is particularly true of phys- 
ical education. Leading educators and _ states- 
men have named physical well being and health 
as the first and primary function of a modern 
educational system. Teachers’ committees have 
placed physical fitness among the first of their 
objectives, and in many institutions are making 
physical fitness an entrance requirement. The 
late Chas. W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vatd University, said, ‘The first step in the 
improvement of the American schools is the 
introduction of universal physical education for 
all boys and girls.” 

Physical education properly conceived is a 
necessity for training in character, in morals, 
and in social behavior. Conduct is a product of 
many forces operative around the child, but 
physical education, led by adequately trained 
teachers, offers the richest opportunity in the 
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. a training in character, in morals, 
and in social behavior.” 


school for setting up and maintaining standards 
of fair play, justice, respect for the rights of 
others, honesty, courage, and other values of 
social worth. 

The inter-relatedness of the physical, men- 
tal, and social aspects of life is the basis of all- 
round education. Physical education trains for 
sound health, for worthy home membership, for 
the mastery of the technique of learning, for 
useful citizenship, for occupational effective- 
ness, for the wise use of leisure, and for ethical 
character. These are the seven cardinal objec- 
tives of general education. These are the spe- 
cific aims of physical education. 

As never before, leisure time presents a 
problem today. To educate for leisure time at 
the close of the Civil War would have been 
absurd. To neglect to do so today is stupid. 
The almost nation-wide character of the eight 
hour day, the recent five-day week proposal, 
the announcement of Pres. Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that three industries 
are ready for the five-day week, the tragic dis- 
location of labor through improved use of ma- 
chinery, the tremendous commercialization of 
recreation in the movies and spectator athletics, 
these demand of education such a place for 
physical education in the form of the play, 
the game, the dance, the sports, and camping 
types that our boys and girls of the schools 
will be educated in wholesome ways for the 
enjoyment of leisure time. 

In conclusion permit me to say that physical 
education is an aspect of education; it repre- 
sents not education of the physical, but educa- 
tion through the physical. The way to learn to 
live in the future is to learn to live today. 
School life should, therefore, be the best kind 
of living that can be arranged for children. 

Let us not lop off from the educational tree 
this most vital and living limb. If we do, all 
the paint in the world will not seal the wound. 
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Bicentennial 


Washington 


Pledge 


A? an American, | will follow the example of George Washington 
in upright living, integrity and in loyalty and service to my country. 
| will strive ‘never to say anything about a man that | have the slightest 
scruples of saying to him,” and ‘never to forfeit my word, nor break my 
promise made to anyone.” In heart and mind, in word and deed, | 


will keep faith with Washington. 





Librarians Meet 


A CONFERENCE of teacher-librarians with 

their principals and several librarians of 
public libraries, met at Edgerton, April 7. The 
Edgerton High school cooking department wel- 
comed the visitors with a luncheon, attended 
by more than forty persons. 

The following program, prepared by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, was presented: 
Address: The Library under the Long Assignment 

Plan for Lesson Preparation. Principal V. E. 


Klontz, Janesville High School. 
Afternoon Program 


Chairman—State Supervisor of School Libraries, 
M. H. Jackson. 
Results of Our Three Year Plan 
Mae E. Hitchock, Librarian, High School, 
Edgerton. 


Courses in Reading and the State Reading Circle 
Superintendent S. H. Berg, Stoughton. 
Training Students in the Use of the School Library 
Agnes King, Wisconsin Library School Faculty, 
Madison. 
The Persistent Salesman of Sets of Books 
Principal V. N. Jacobson, Genoa City. 
Cataloging the High School Library 
Ida M. Gangstad, Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Edgerton was chosen as the place for meet- 
ing because of the transformation that ‘has 
come about in the physical equipment and in 
the service administration of the school library 
during the past three years. 
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The marked success of this conference has 
encouraged the department to plan other gath- 
erings of a like nature for next year. 


School Board Convention 


HE annual series of school board conven- 

tions opened on April 30 when the boards 
of Bayfield county met at Washburn. These 
will continue through May and June and will 
be resumed in September until all have been 
held, the last one being Milwaukee County De- 
cember 9. 


ee 
Character Education 


MEMBERS of the department staff devoted 

their regular conference time on May 2 to 
a review of the Tenth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. This volume of 
the Yearbook is devoted to Character Educa- 
tion. It presents a sane and workable program 
together with an exposition on moral training 
that is outstanding. As a contribution to this 
important phase of child education it stands 
alone and the Department recommends it as a 
basis for a series of teachers’ meetings. The 
reader will find the report in agreement with 
the newer philosophy of education and school 
practice proposed by the State Teacher Train- 
ing Council. 
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The school pictured at the right is 
the ‘Liberty Grove School’, #8 Salem, 
Kenosha County. Plans and_ specifica- 
tions were planned by Mr. H. W. 
Schmidt, State Supervisor of Buildings 
of the Dept. of Public Instruction. The 
finished building will be convertible 
into a two room school, containing a 
standard class room, library, standard 
heating and ventilating plant, water 
flushing toilets, and a large recreation 
room. 





School Building Service 


HE policy of the department’ in developing 

one and two room rural school buildings is 
bearing fruit in a very distinctive type of school 
architecture, rather a type quite distinctive from 
the usual run of school building designs. The 
objection voiced by one school board member, 
on seeing the plans for their building: ‘That 
does not look like a schoolhouse at all,” prob- 
ably illustrates the situation better than any 
other comments. It goes without saying that 
the department has to overcome much prece- 
dent and preconceived notions on the part of 
many school officials, such as: “the entrance 
must be in the center’; ‘‘steps should be on 
the outside of the building’; “‘our school is to 
be 24 feet by 37 feet’’, etc. 

That we are making progress is evidenced by 
the cut of a building now under construction in 
Kenosha County; the cut is made from the de- 
partment’s preliminary sketches. It will prob- 
ably be the best looking rural school in the 
state—and as complete. 

The present economic condition has, of 
course, left its impress upon the school build- 
ing situation; at the same time there has been 
no cessation from building activities, rather cur- 
tailment. At present prices of construction, the 
lowest since 1912, many school districts and 
boards find it expedient to take advantage of 
the situation, even if it involves some tempo- 
tary financial hardship. So school buildings are 
being erected in fair number. 

Since July 1, 1931, the department has sent 
out twenty-five different plans which represent 
a present outlay of $138,900 for construction. 
Aside from these the department is busy mak- 
ing plans for remodeling and sending out pre- 
liminary plans for large schools which are used 
by eas for discussion and ultimately are 
turned over to an architect for development. 
This service has assumed considerable propor- 
tions. 
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Reserve Ruling on Teachers 


REVIOUS opinions of the attorney general, 

holding that the law requires all teachers in 
both classes of state graded schools to have ex- 
petience as teachers were recently reversed in 
an opinion written by Atty. Gen. John W. 
Reynolds. 

He advised Dist. Atty. L. W. Bruemmer of 
Kewaunee county that the statute requires ex- 
perience as a teacher only in the case of a prin- 
cipal of a state graded school of the second 
class who holds a first grade county certificate. 

Reynolds said that “a graduate of a county 
normal school who contracts to teach the pri- 
marty department of a state graded school of 
the second class, is not required to have expeti- 
ence as a teacher, in order for the school to be 
entitled to the special state aid provided for by 
statute, but such person must have at least a 
second grade county certificate.” 


ee 
Safety and Sanitation Survey 


|N COOPERATION with the Industrial Com- 

mission, the department, through its various 
supervisors, is making a “cross-section” report 
on those features of a school which are pri- 
marily classed under safety and sanitation. This 
work is being done through check sheets and 
will ultimately cover every school building in 
the state. It is believed it will take about two 
years to complete this work. It will give first 
hand information about the safety and sanita- 
tion features of all schools. 

| 


Change in Capitol Office Hours 


EACHERS anticipating calling on state de- 
partments are hereby advised of a change in 
capitol office hours, effective during the sum- 
mer months beginning May 2. The changed 
schedule for the various offices will be 8:00 
A.M. to 12:00 M. and 1:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
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From the 
Book Shelf » » » 


The Democratic Philosophy of Education 


(A Companion to Dewey's Democracy and Edu- 
cation). Exposition and Comment. The Macmil- 
lan Co. Price $2.50 


OME books are to be chewed and digested; this 

book is preeminently one of them. The “‘exposi- 
tion” part, constituting by far the major portion of 
the volume, is Dewey unadulterated but brought to- 
gether in a more connected and simplified form than 
can be found in any of Dewey's own writings. Often 
this simplification is accomplished by merely break- 
ing up sentences; often it is by bringing together 
portions that are widely separated in the original, 
and placing them under an appropriate heading. 

The “comment” portion of the book consists 
largely in trenchant criticisms, pro and con, of Dew- 
ey’s doctrine of education as given in the exposition 
immediately preceding. That is to say, each unit of 
exposition is followed by a unit of comment. 

The book is so weighted with meaning that it 
requires sentence by sentence study and reflection. 
Compared with it any other one of the forty or 
more new educational books that I have gone over 
in the past year seems like a child’s primer. Dewey 
is one of the world’s great thinkers. 

The compiler-author of the book is eminently fit- 
ted for the difficult task he undertook in writing it. 
He secured his Ph.D. degree in philosophy at Har- 
vard a third of a century ago when the department 
of philosophy was the most remarkable in personnel 
that has ever existed in America. Chief among the 
men were James, Boyce, Santayana, and Palmer. No 
two of these men were in agreement, but all were 
intellectual giants. 

He has taught philosophy and the philosophy of 
education ever since (at present in New York Uni- 
versity) and has used in his classes Dewey's ‘‘De- 
mocracy and Education” as a text from the time it 
was first published, sixteen years ago, till now. He 
says that his students have found the style difficult 
because of “the use of familiar words with unfamiliar 
meanings; the use of words with pregnant meanings; 
the use of long, involved, and highly concentrated 
sentences; the development of different important 
ideas in the same paragraph; and not making clear 
when he is stating the views of others and when his 
own.” 

To this the reviewer would like to add that Dew- 
ey’s philosophy of education is in numerous respects 
visionary, impractical, lop-sided. He goes all around 
Robinhood’s barn to get rid of dualisms, such as soul 
and body, mind and body, the knower and the known, 
work and play, and a dozen others in order to reach 
monistic naturalism. We haven't a mind, but only 
the makings, or capacities for developing a mind; 
and we make it by experience,—the only method by 
which it can be made. So he says. 

It is highly improbable that one educator in a 
thousand has fully fathomed the depth of the Dewey 
philosophy of education, even among those who quote 
him glibly. When it is understood it, in the main, 
hangs together and thus constitutes a philosophy, the 
chief cornerstone of which is experimentalism, as he 
now prefers to call it. 
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The book here reviewed should enable many to 
get a connected view of the philosophy in question 
such as only the most persistent students of philos- 
ophy could get before by the diligent reading of 
many volumes and articles, and making comparisons 
of statements. 

To young men in the teaching profession I would 
say: Get this book and master it. If you do this you 
will secure such a grip on fundamental thinking as 
you can not get in any other way, but do not expect 
to succeed in less than a year of persistent effort. But 
what about the criticisms of Dewey? Forget them 
till you are able to see them for yourself. Dewey 
may be entirely eright. 

C. P. Cary, Madison, Wisconsin 


The New Wonder World 


11 Volumes; Published by the George L. Shu- 
man Co., of Chicago. 


ONE of the most preplexing problems faced by 
educators and parents today is the problem of 
stimulating and then adequately meeting a thirst for 
knowledge in the minds of pre-school and lower- 
grade children. The New Wonder World has been 
written with this in mind, and we feel free to say 
that this 11 volume work will contribute a great deal 
to any home or school library. 


Some years ago George L. Shuman and Company 
published a set of home books called the Wonder 
World. The editors of the New Wonder World have 
taken approximately 30% of the material used in 
the Wonder World and incorporated it into this new 
publication. 

J. Ralph McGaughy, professor of education and 
head of the Department of Elementary Education, 
Teachers college, Columbia University, is editor-in- 
chief of The New Wonder World. Members of the 
editorial board and assistant editors are all well 
known figures in the field of education. 


The New Wonder World does not follow the tra- 
ditional encyclopedic plan of alphabetical arrange- 
ment of material. Instead, all the facts are arranged 
according to the departmental plan, which makes this 
publication ideal for quick and handy reference work. 
Anyone acquainted with a departmental arrangement 
of material recognizes the fact that children . 
particularly in the lower grades .. . find this ar- 
rangement convenient for reference work, and spe- 
cialized subject reading at home. As the arrangement 
is especially planned for children of the grades the 
vocabulary has been kept as simple as possible, and 
the books are profusely illustrated. 

As one might suppose in a book of this type the 
distinguishing features of the publication are Selet- 
tion and Unity. As the work is not designed to be 
an exhaustive encyclopedia the editors have selected 
material to supplement text books in prevailing use 
and supply the desired reference subject matter. The 
selected material is grouped under 10 heads... 
1. The World and Its People, 2. Invention and In- 
dustry, 3. The Nature Book, 4. Adventure and 
Achievement, 5. Story and Art, 6. Sports, Pastimes 
and Handycraft, 7. The History Book, 8. The Litera 
ture Book, 9. The Child in the Home, 10. The Won- 
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ders of Life, and volume 11, Home and School 

Guide Index. The 11th volume is written and de- 

signed for the use of teachers. Besides containing a 

general index and a special biographical fact-index it 

presents many study outlines and suggested units of 

work. The units are given in detail with suggested 

problems, student activities and reference. In addi- - 
tion, volume 11 contains a special series of articles 

by well known school people on subjects of educa- 

tional practice and theory. 

In all fairness to the publishers attention should 
be called to the attractive bindings of The New 
World series, as well as the 6,000 pictures, charts, 
maps and diagrams which help to make the books 
attractive and more meaningful to children. While 
necessarily most of the illustrations are in black and 
white there are hundreds of two, three and four color 
illustrations, 

In content and printing The New World Wonder 
is a worthy addition to the material available for the 
stimulation of learning among children. 





“Wisconsin, A Geographical Reader,’ by James A. 
Merrill of Superior State Teachers College, and 
Louise W. Mears of Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, published by Lucas Brothers of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, is a series of stories about Wisconsin. It may 
be used in the reading or geography classes of the 
fifth and sixth grades, or as supplementary work in 
English and in history. Its primary purpose is to lead 
the child to understand natural resources of his home 
state, and to appreciate what is being done to make 
it a commonwealth of happy and prosperous people. 

The book is put up well and is very interesting 
reading. 


A New and Improved 


Supplementary 
Reference Work 


THE NEW WONDER WoRLD 


Arranged Departmentally 


Selected subjects are skillfully grouped in logi- 
cal, readable units rather than in the usual A 
to Z manner. The entire field of knowledge be- 
comes a series of fascinating stories. Children 
read The New Wonder World as they would a 
thrilling tale of adventure—without urging. 


The distinguished editorial staff of The New 
Wonder World headed by Prof. J. R. McGaughy, 
Head of the Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has created the first and only reference set 
having a real appeal to children in the lower 
grades. It is the newest, most modern supple- 
mentary reference work now available—a_ set 
with which every School Superintendent, Prin- 
cipal and Teacher will want to be familiar. 


Send for FREE booklet, describing in detail all 
the features of The New Wonder World. No 
obligation, 


Geo. L. Shuman & Company, Dept. W., 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














A Revolutionary Revision 


of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
NOW— SOCIAL SCIENCE fissitimeina Clessrcom Encyclomedia 


Leading educators who know what has been going 
on here at Compton’s, marvel at the forethought 
displayed in this significant undertaking. They are 
amazed at the comprehensive scope and treatment 
of the Social and General Sciences in this new and 
enlarged (15th) Compton Edition. 


Thousands of pages have been revised... hundreds 
of articles rewritten and expanded. .. hundreds of 
new subjects treated... thousands of dollars worth 
of plates and type forms discarded and replaced b 
new and added material, to give you in this 15t 
revision the specially prepared and coordinated 
material now so universally demanded on Social 
Science subjects. 

The actual work was started early in 1929. A committee of 
nationally known educators, headed by Dr. W. C. Bagley of 
Columbia University, was organized. A nation-wide survey by 
expert teachers of classroom needs in both text and pictures 
was begun under the direction of Dr. Charles Russell, Principal 
of State Normal School, Westfield, Massachusetts. More than 

librarians were written for test questions and suggestions. 
More than 100 new editors and a greatly augmented office editorial 


staff were put to work. The new and expanded 15th edition of 
Compton’s which is just coming from the presses is the result, 
It has been completely refolioed. It contains approximately: 


1,250 Pages of New Material 
75,000 Index Entries 
800 additional pages 
1250 pages of new material 
140 new major articles 
500 completely rewritten and expanded articles 
1200 revised articles 
5000 new fact articles 
900 new pictures, drawings, and graphs 
New 1932 political maps in color, giving both 
new and old geographic names 
New and expanded outlines, placed with their 
subjects, giving page numbers for all references 
Completely reset Fact-Index, expanded to cover 
75,000 index entries 
And the price has not been advanced! 


Write for free sample pages; also a free copy of the new, interesting article 
on Colonial Arts and Crafts, written from the social science viewpoint by 
Dr. Curtis Nettels, Associate Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 


F. k. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Dept.625 Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Some New Gregg Books 


Every book published within the last year. 
See them before making your 
fall selections. 


Gregg Typing, College Course (SoRelle and 
Smith) $ 


Gregg Speed Building (Gregg) ~--------------- 1.20 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and Zabin)-- 1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Compo- 
sition (Johns) 1.40 
Work Book for Business Letters _..-------- 36 
Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) Part I ~----- -60 
Part 2 -80 
































General Business Science, Part III (Jones and 
Holtsclaw) a ae 
Projects in Business Science, Part III ~----- 1.00 





The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Walter O. 
Woods, Treasurer of the United States).-..net 1.50 
Because of the nature of this book single 
— must be billed at the net price, postage 
fully paid. Discount on orders for two or 
more copies. 


To Be Published Soon 


Teaching Principles and Procedures 
for regg Shorthand (Skene, 
Walsh, nq Lomax) ............ 

Correlated Studies in Stenography 
(Lawrence, McAfee, and Butler) 

Direct Method Teaching Materials 
for Gregg Shorthand (Brewington 
ee a ae Ready September 1 

Fundamental Drills in Gregg Short- 
hand (Beers and Scott) ~-------- Ready September 1 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 











Ready July 1 
Ready June 1 


























Have You Seen... 












Creative Composition 
Camp-Lycan-Bair 





Organized on the unit plan, presenting 
fresh and stimulating material that has 
undergone exacting class trial. Many 
practical, varied exercises, attractive il- 
lustrations and format. 








and 


Mastery Units in Physics 
Holley—Lohr 


A high school unit text; modern in con- 
tent, adaptable to varying abilities. Lab- 
oratory exercises are included with the 
assimilative material in the text, effect- 
ing economy of time and cost, 















If not, let us know... 












J. B. Lippincott Company 
1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 





World Book Annual 


(Encyclopedia of 1931 Events). W. F. Quarrie 

Co., Chicago. Price $1.00 

N ANNOUNCEMENT that THE WORLD 

BOOK Encyclopedia ANNUAL is now ready 
for distribution has just been received. 

This ANNUAL is distinctly different from many 
other Year Books and Almanacs in that it is not a 
volume of tabulations, dry statistics, nor digests of 
newspaper and magazine clippings compiled by a 
“stay-at-home editor.’ Instead, THE WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia ANNUAL is a complete survey of the 
important happenings and developments of the past 
year as reported by specialists. 

Scores of authors interpret individual subjects for 
you in the light of their broad personal experience, 
For example, the developments of the year in China 
and in Japan are treated, respectively, by HAWK- 
LING YEN, Charge d'affaires, Chinese Legation, 
Washington, and K. K. KAWAKAMI, Editorial Cor- 
respondent for the Hochi Shimbun of Tokyo. RAY- 
MOND L. BUELL, Research Director of the For- 
eign Policy Association, outlines the work of the 
League of Nations. GENERAL SALTZMAN, Chair- 
man of the Federal Radio Commission, reports the 
year’s developments in radio, while C. FRANCIS 
JENKINS, television inventor, tells the story of tele- 
vision progress. 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON, author and dra- 
matic critic, writes on the theatre, while AMY 
LOVEMAN, Managing Editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, covers the field of literature. 
PHIL S. HANNA, Editor of the Journal of Com. 
merce, reviews the business events of the year. 
LINDLEY D. CLARK tells the story of labor. And 
so on, 
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In Use in '7500 Places 


Atwood-Thomas 
Geographies 


Adopted in 6 States 





Let us tell you all about them 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
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The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money 


Walter O. Woods, Gregg Publishing Co., New 

York 
Aymara years ago Major Walter O. Woods, 

Treasurer of the United States prepared and gave 
a series of lectures on the story of Uncle Sam’s 
money. The popular demand of reprints brought 
about the collection of the lectures, and published 
this year under the title of The Story of Uncle Sam's 
Money. The book itself deals with every interesting 
phase of the Treasury at work .. . the structure of 
the treasury; manner of receipts, disbursements, and 
proof of accuracy; money in circulation; gold and 
silver behind paper currency, and many other similar 
topics. The simple portrayal of a complicated form 
of governmental business makes the book a splendid 
background for all high school students, and_par- 
ticularly those in commerce or civics courses. 





‘Manual of the School Republic’’ is the title of a 
booklet by Wilson Gill, which has just been pub- 
lished. It is a manual of the school republic for 
teaching of citizenship in the schools. 


Books Received During April 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 

Teaching the Primary Grades. By Dorothy Bildersee. 
$2.00 

Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn. 


Education Through Pictures (Booklet). By Royal B. 
Farnum 


Bobbs, Merrill & Company, Indianapolis 
Habits for Safety. By Gentles & Betts. 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


Jobs for the College Graduate in Science. By Edw. J. 
v. K. Menge. $2.00 


Ginn & Company, Boston 


Man’s Great Adventure. By Edwin W. Pahlow. $2.12 
Physics for Secondary Schools. By Stewart-Cushing- 
Towne. $1.72 


Macmillan Company, New York 


A Pupil’s Workbook in Occupations. By Edmonson 
& Dondineau. $.60 

Real Life Stories—Open Spaces. By Theisen & 
Leonard. $.84 


National Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Superintendence Tenth Year- 
book—Character Education 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

Adventures in Thought and Expression. By Blohm 
and Raubicheck. $1.60 

University of State of New York 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report—1931 





_W. T. Ream, De Pere, Wisconsin, formerly prin- 
cipal of East High school, Green Bay, is now asso- 
ciated with the George Shuman Company in the sale 
of The New Wonder World in Wisconsin. 

















A New 
Science Series 


Useful Science 


Weed and Rexford 


Book I for Grade 7 
Book II for Grade 8 


Style, vocabulary, and material suitable 
for immature students. Stresses correct 
attitudes and habits rather than a vast 
conglomeration of scientific data. Ex- 
periments are simple, directions crystal 
clear. A wealth of drawings, photo- 
graphs, and diagrams. 


Write for further information 


The John C. Winston Co. 
( 23-633 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
P cc'phia Dallas 


Atlanta San Francisco 














for 


BETTER CITIZENSHIP ... 
SOCIAL ECONOMY 


EZRA BOWEN 








The major problems of democracy are 
considered in a clear, commonsense 
fashion. All discussions, based on 
facts, prepare the students now for 
the questions of tomorrow. 


THE CLIMAX SERIES 


LATIN—FIRST YEAR 
LATIN—SECOND YEAR 
LATIN—FOURTH YEAR 


These textbooks present all material 
interestingly, difficult problems clear- 
ly, and classic literature in its true 


vitality. 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 East Johnson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
SILVER, BURDETT AND 
COMPANY 


221 East 20 Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Headliners From the May News 





“Why Are You Doing 
What You Are Doing?” 


44\Y/HY are you doing what you are doing?” 

is the question asked of all Manual Arts 
teachers of Wisconsin by Mr. J. W. Waddell, 
State Supervisor. Will you be ready to answer 
this challenge and defend your work as a 
teacher? It is a fair question to ask because it 
will give us the opportunity to relax from our 
daily routine and think about our work. Prob- 
ably, some of the things we are teaching are 
not for the good of the boy or girl and again 
we might be emphasizing a certain part of our 
work too strongly or lacking in emphasis of 
another. Such was the reaction of our Manual 
Arts sectional meeting at the Southern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Convention. We must take “time 
out” and plan our work, make it worth the 
time, effort, and money and we will be assured 
of our position as a teacher. 

Industrial Arts has been thrown upon its 
own merits because State aid has been removed, 
and it will be forced to “support itself by its 
own crutches” said Charles E. Limp, State 
Statistician. A chart showing the trend in Vo- 
cational subjects over a period of five years 
appears below. It shows the increase from 
1925 to 1930. 


Industrial Home 


Arts Economics Agriculture Commerce 
High School .. 4,344 2,148 754 11,201 
i eee 2,918 3,428 —472 687 
Grand Total of 
Increase ... 7,262 5,576 282 11,888 


One can readily see that our enrollment in 
Industrial Arts is increasing and it demands 
more from the teacher. 


For the purpose of furthering the interests 
of the Manual Arts section of the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Mr. O. I. 
Dhein, Chairman, announces the appointment 
of the following committee: 


Mr. E. S. Lamoreau (Chairman), Janesville; 
Mr. R. A. Hinderman, Madison; Mr. J. W. 
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Waddell, State Supervisor; Mr. E. Thrall, Be- 
loit; and Mr. W. Netterblad, Stoughton. 


The Grantsburg Community Bus 


ANY Wisconsin rural communities operate 

a school bus, maintained by money derived 
from taxes, but Grantsburg high school stu- 
dents have carried out the school bus plan in a 
different way. All of the rural boys and girls 
within a radius of five to ten miles outside of 








The Bus and Its Owners 


town “chip in” to operate their own bus! This 
amounts to about $5.00 per month per pupil, 
and gives them absolute assurance of service. 
In addition it has the advantage of operating on 
special occasions, without added cost. For ex- 
ample, when there is to be a school play, basket- 
ball game or lecture the bus remains at school 
until the function is over; in this way main- 
taining service, without the necessity of par- 
ents driving in to pick up the students, in the 
evening. 

Mr. S. M. Thomas, state high school supet- 
visor picked up this interesting item for the 
JOURNAL, and he reports that the bus is a pay- 
ing proposition. The bus was built locally, and 
is operated by a regular, responsible driver. 

This is one way of solving the transportation 
problem. Should any readers be interested in 
further information concerning the Grants- 
burg plan they should write Principal E. J. 
Adams. 
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Pnvnocery 
SAFETY FEATURES— CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 


hardwood and steel body... 
snatterrecf windows atemail 1 the finest school bus ever built 
sacl Malaga ie 


— shield . . . narrow front corner at so low a price 


posts...safety mirror ...rear- 


g of eee 


3¢ vision mirror. .. heavy front 
bumper .. . heavy channel 
steel frame . . . parallel 
mounted springs .. . 16-inch 
four-wheel brakes . . . 4-speed 
transmission ... powerful and 


ate dependable motor. COM- 
red FORT FEATURES—passen- 
tu- ger-car type seats . . . 16-foot 
1a body specially built for the 
rls 157-inch chassis . . . capacity 
of of 42 at 10 inches per pupil, 36 


at 12 inches per pupil... wide 
x. aisles . . . dust-proof body con- 
struction . . . draft-proof doors 
and windows... roof ventila- 





tion . . . adjustable windows 





... low step ... smooth, quiet, ONLY 
6-cylinder operation. ECON- $ l 3 7 
OMY FEATURES—very low 5 
gas and oil consumption .. . £. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


quality construction . . . low, 
flat-rate service charges ... 
very low purchase price. 





To those school authorities who believe that the 








his physical well-being of pupils is of paramount im- 
sil portance, Chevrolet now offers an entirely new school 
ie bus—Chevrolet-designed and built throughout, to 
; provide greater safety and comfort than any other 
on bus selling at solow a price. Its exceptional capacity 
eX- permits more pupils to be carried without dangerous 
et- crowding. The body construction is the strongest 
01 type known; all parts of the truck are built extra- 
io strong; the controls are easily worked and of proved 
reliability; and the engine is thoroughly dependable 
at under all driving conditions. These qualities, alone, 
the make the Chevrolet school bus a sensible, practical ° 
purchase. But Chevrolet also offers exceptional 
ef- operating and upkeep economy and a price that 
he places this finer bus within the means of every 
ay- educational institution. 
nd CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors 


: CHEVROLET 


its- 


} SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
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The CIRCLE TOUR 


Through 


Interior Alaska 
by Rail and River Steamer 


Take the Yukon River Circle Tour 
of Alaska this Summer. Into the 
Interior via The Alaska Railroad— 
where you'll see grandeur of stagger- 
ing dimensions — glaciers — flowers 
framed by mountains of snow; mighty 
cataracts; lakes of ineffable beauty. 
You'll take a comfortable river 
steamer into the weird, wild beauty 
of little-known Alaska. You'll sail 
the famous Yukon, and visit Mt. 
McKinley National Park. You'll pass 
through “Five Finger Rapids” a thrill 
to be known just once in a lifetime. 
Going and returning, you'll sail the 
famous Inside Passage of the Alaska 
Coast, viewing the vast moving pan- 
orama of the wildest and loveliest 
coastline in the world. 

Send for descriptive map-folder, giv- 
ing information of the Yukon River 
Circle Tour and several Interior 
Alaska trips. 


U. S. Department of the Interior 


Th Alaska Railroad 
6C (Mt. McKinley Park Route) 


G. C. Dickens, General Passenger Agent, 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Phone State 5798, Chicago, Ill. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION —ATLANTIC CITY 
SPECIAL TRAIN FOR DELEGATES, MEMBERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
from Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 








cern 





From Chicago $ 1 9 (-% Personally 
and Return Conducted 
Low Rates from Other Cities 
including 
Transportation, Pullman, Meals, Hotels, Rooms with Bath, 
Rightesvine, Special Entertainment, Handling of 
Baggage, Staterooms on Steamers. 
HIGHSPOTS OF THIS BEAUTIFUL ITINERARY 

Washington—Mount Vernon—Philadelphia—Valley Forge 
—One Week in Atlantic City--New York—Steamer to 
Boston—Bunker Hill—Concord—Lexington—S teamer to 
Halifax—Motor Tour Through LAND OF EVANGELINE 
—Quebec—Montreal—Trip through Thousand Islands— 
Toronto—Niagara Falls. 

Ly. Chicago, Friday, June 24 
THREE WEEKS TRAVEL AT A COST NEVER 
OFFERED BEFORE 
Party limited. 169 teachers enjoyed our trip last summer 
to the Los Angeles Convention. 
(Coupon Below Brings Full Particulars) 


GEO. W. POWERS 
Director of Transportation 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 
I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated 
booklet. 
BR ee ioe a as elnino rate aed Serene 
ES RE EA Re ES ERNE ELE Ee Ley 
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School Boards Meet 


THE annual meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 

ciation of School Boards, and the City Su- 
perintendents Association was held in Milwau- 
kee on April 8-9. On Friday morning there 
was a joint meeting of the groups, which was 
addressed by President Harry Meissner, of the 
Board of Education of Milwaukee public 
schools. There were also joint luncheon and 
dinner meetings of the two groups. 

At the school board meetings the problems 
of taxation, school costs, and particularly teach- 
ers’ salaries were discussed, while the same 
problems demanded considerable attention at 
the superintendents’ meetings. 

The new officers of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Boards are as follows: 

V. A. Lundgren, Marinette, President; Ger- 
trude Sherman, Milwaukee, First Vice-presi- 
dent; S. L. Prentice, Cornell, Second Vice- 
president; Mrs. Clara Dvorak, Muscoda, Secy.- 
Treas.; and Mrs. Sadie Strouse, Arcadia, Exec. 
Secy. 

Newly elected officers of the City Superin- 
tendents Association are: 

W. R. Davies, Superior, President; A. J. 
Henkel, Portage, Vice-president; C. E. Hulten, 
Marinette, Secy.-Treas.; and H. E. Smith, South 
Milwaukee, F. G. Bishop, Two Rivers, G. O. 
Banting, Waukesha, Directors. 


Berlin Has Fine Sports Program 


ERLIN is reported to have the most com- 

plete intra-mural sports program found in 
schools of its size in the state. The program 
has been worked out by Supt. C. D. Lamberton 
and Physical Education Director F. V. Hein, 
who have provided a complete intra-mural sys- 
tem of competition among the physical educa- 
tion classes. The contests include track, hockey, 
touch football, volley ball, basket ball, and kit- 
ten ball. Games are scheduled, and a record of 
the teams is posted on the bulletin board. 
Other devices are used to maintain interest. 
Attendance at the games is applied to the phys- 
ical education credit. The technique of each 
sport for both the individual and team is taught 
in the physical education classes. 

Classes in tumbling, cross country running, 
horse shoe pitching, and tennis are organized 
somewhat differently, but there is a keen in- 
terest in each sport. After a six weeks’ training 
period in cross country the season ends by 4 
turkey race on homecoming day. Tumbling 
groups meet once a week, and in the spring 
the work is presented at the annual physical 
education demonstration. Girls have a point 
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system for winning the official ‘B.”” In addi- 
tion, they are awarded chevrons for other 
achievements. 

Berlin has two standard athletic fields, two 
gymnasiums, and two concrete tennis courts. 
The intra-mural program is conducted after 
school under the supervision of members of 
the faculty. 

There are A and B squads, with a separate 
schedule of games, in four major sports—foot- 
ball, basketball, track, and baseball. Four years 
of physical education are required of all phys- 
ically fit pupils. 


Prof. Cheydleur and The U. of Wis. Praised 
for Leadership in Modern Language 
Experimentation 


ANGUAGE teachers, high school principals, 

and superintendents will be interested in 
the effort being made by colleges and univer- 
sities to perfect more efficient teaching of the 
languages, which have been under critical ob- 
servation in our high schools. Many new texts, 
some based on the reading approach and others 
on the direct method approach, have recently 
been written. 

Robert D. Cole, writing in the April issue of 
School and Society, referring to the modern 
foreign language study from 1924-27 which 
stresses an increased amount of reading and the 
reading objective, refers in very complimentary 
terms to investigations carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by Prof. F, D. Cheydleur. 
Cole states in part: 

“A careful reading of such discussion fails to re- 
veal, however, the presence of a scientific approach 
to the solution of the problem. Those who favor the 
reading approach do present a limited amount of evi- 
dence in support of their hypothesis; those opposed 
base their argument on opinion without apparently 
having taken the trouble to give the new method a 
trial. Professor Cheydleur, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has reported the only recent controlled ex- 
periment designed to find out by actual experience 
whether or not the reading approach is superior to 
the older methods. There is a great need for more 
experiments of this sort if we are ever to know the 
relative merits of different methods. 

"It might be remarked in passing that the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is assuming a position of marked 
leadership in the matter of experimentation in the 
modern language field. Professor Cheydleur has re- 
cently reported the results of experiments dealing 
with the teaching and testing of functional and formal 
grammar and also a study of placement examinations. 
An interesting departure from ordinary college pro- 
cedure is seen at Wisconsin in a recent change in 
fequirements which permits students to be excused 
from further study in the subject if suitable exam- 
inations are passed. This procedure is also reported 
as part of the new plan at the University of Chicago 
and as adopted recently at the University of North 
Dakota. It was reported in the New York Times last 
summer that Professor C. M. Purin, of the Extension 








The Kremlin and Workers’ Club, Moscow 


4 Days Cruising The Mighty 
VOLGA 12 Days Visiting 


Great Cities of the Soviet Union 


An unusual educational and cultural experience in 
the most discussed country in the world. Leningrad 

. with its busy port, social planning, palaces, and 
museums ... Moscow .. . with its scientific insti- 
tutes, intense activities, workers’ clubs, and new fac- 
tories . . . Nizhni-Novgorod . . . with its mechani- 
cal works and huge, new automobile factory, .. . 
the famous Volga flowing by many nationalities, tra- 
ditions, and cultures . . . Stalingrad . with its 
huge tractor works . . . and then return by train to 
Moscow. 


This Tour $160—16 Days 


Price covers travel in the Soviet Union, including 
first class hotels, all meals, railroad and sleeper, cabin 
on river steamer, autos, guides, interpreters, theatre 
tickets and visa. This price does not include round 
trip passage to the Soviet Union. 


Other unusual tours: Moscow and Leningrad, 5 
days, $70; 7 days, $85; Caucasus and Crimea, 24 
days, $240 up; three tours to Turkestan; Round the 
World in 60 Days . . . leave Chicago July 6. 

Write for Booklet No. WJ5 INTOURIST, Inc., U. S. 
Representative of the State Travel Bureau of the U. S. S. R. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 Boylston St., Boston; 304 


No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles. Or see your own travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN THE 


OVIET UNION 
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For YOUR Most | 
Wonderful VACATION. 


CRUISE TO EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Special, Low, All-inclusive Rates 


Adult $ Student q 
mers 600 005, °55Q 
up Only 


Strictly First Class Throughout. Rates Include All 
Shore Excursions and Every Necessary Expense. 


AIL on the luxurious world-cruising liner 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially char- 
tered from the Dollar Steamship Lines; from 
New York July 2, returning September 2. Visit 
48 celebrated cities and places in 20 countries and 
islands of 3 continents—Europe, Asia, Africa— 
places you have studied about, dreamed about, 
now so easy for you to see. 

Optional courses of lectures and field projects 
offer advancement as well as adventure. Elabo- 
rate program of social and recreational events 
provides delightful diversion. All staterooms and 
students’ dormitory cabins are outside, assuring 
maximum comfort and cheerfulness. The cruise 
will be personally conducted by James Boring, 
assisted by prominent educators and student ad- 
visors, in addition to his staff of travel experts. 

Plan now to take this or another of James 
Boring’s exceptional, popular-priced vacation 
voyages. 


Other James Boring Vacation Voyages 
Midnight Sun—Europe 


De luxe cruise from New York June 24. To 
Norway, North Cape and Land of the Midnight 
Sun on world’s finest motor yacht, STELLA 
POLARIS. 37 thrilling days; $571 up. 


Around the World and Far East 


Around the World in 85 days . . . rates as low 
as $1390. Orient tours—Japan, China Hong- 
kong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. From Se- 
attle, July 9; palatial steamers of American Mail 
and Dollar Lines. 


American Students Abroad 


European tours to suit every vacation require- 
ment, emphasizing congenial, leisurely, cultural 
travel; as low as g96g, 


Send for illustrated booklet of the 
trip in which you are interested. 
Apply to your local travel agent, or 


Educational Department 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue New York 


or 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
or 91 Forsyth Street, N. W., Atlanta 
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Division of the University of Wisconsin, was about 
to begin some experiments in teaching German by 
an oral method introduced at Columbia University 
in Italian by Professor Guarnieri. The Service Bureau 
for teachers of German at the University of Wis- 
consin, carried on by Miss Stella Hinz, should also 
be noted. This university is certainly doing its share 
to advance progress in modern language teaching.” 


The leadership of Wisconsin in modern 
language research and investigation is empha- 
sized by the fact that four of the volumes pub- 
lished by the Study were written by members 
of the Wisconsin faculty, as follows: “‘Achieve- 
ment Tests in the Modern Languages,’ by 
Prof. V. A. C. Henmon; “German Frequency 
Word Book,” by Prof. B. Q. Morgan; ‘The 
Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign 
Languages,” by C. M. Purin, Director Univer- 
sity Extension, Milwaukee; and the ‘French 
Idiom List,” by Prof. F. D. Cheydleur, whose 
contribution is especially referred to above. 


New Asricultural Study Approach 


NEW method of teaching agriculture in 
rural schools, in which agricultural theory 
is supplanted by instruction in practical farm- 
ing, has been developed by five Columbia 
county educationalists and was demonstrated to 
a number of rural teachers at Portage, last 
March. The new method was worked out by 
M. R. Goodell, principal of the Columbia 
County Normal school; H. A. Hovde, county 
agent; F. T. Price, Portage, L. J. Kaasa, Co- 
lumbus, and R. H. Walton, Lodi, all high 
school agriculture teachers. 

One of the —_ innovations in the 
course is a set of study questions, the answers 
to which the pupil can find out by experimenta- 
tion and observation on the farm, rather than 
by consulting books. 


Teacher Training Council Meets at Sheboygan 


HE Teacher Training Council, which te- 

cently published “A Philosophy of Educa- 
tion for Wisconsin,” held a regular meeting 
at Sheboygan on Thursday evening, April 14. 
The Philosophy was discussed in the light of 
suggestions received from educators in the 
field, and a sub-committee was appointed to 
include them in a revised statement. 

The Committee had been invited to visit 
some of the classroom work in Sheboygan, 
which had been organized by Supt. Kircher 
and his corps on the basis of the er 
The Committee were particularly interested in 
the first grade work, where Mr. Kircher and 
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his staff have worked up new material, new 
techniques, new objectives, in accordance with 
the Philosophy. In this work there was every 
evidence of democracy, a genuine attitude of 
inquiry, interest, self-direction, drill, and ad- 
justment. At a get-together dinner Friday noon 
in the Sheboygan High School, which was at- 
tended by members of the Committee, Mr. Ur- 
ban of the high school, Mr. Evans of the voca- 
tional school, Mr. Matthies, Asst. Supt., the 
presidents of the Board of Education and the 
Vocational Board, the president of Rotary, the 
mayor of the city, a representatives of the 
press, the work observed by the Committee was 
lauded as the outstanding piece of work in 
reading in the state of Wisconsin. Other work 
that came in for special comment was the work 
in the social sciences in the elementary schools. 

Anyone interested in the new departure in 
the Sheboygan schools will, we believe, be 
able to secure information by addressing a let- 
ter to Mr. Kircher; or better still, by actually 
observing the work as it is being carried on in 
the classrooms. 

ee 


A Non-Decision Debate League 


[UE to the fact that the schools in the Wis- 
consin Valley had been experiencing great 

difficulty in obtaining judges for debates, they 

have formed a non-decision debate league. 

A meeting of representatives of the schools 
of the Wisconsin Valley was called by Princi- 
pal P. A. Tipler of Antigo, who had worked 
out a tentative constitution. The league was 
organized, a constitution was adopted, and of- 
ficers were elected. Principal Joseph Kraus of 
Stevens Point high school was elected chair- 
man of the league, and Principal P. A. Tipler 
of Antigo was elected executive-secretary. 

The following schools joined the league and 
participated in the activities this year: Antigo, 
Marshfield, Mosinee, Nekoosa, Rhinelander, 
Stevens Point, Wausau, and Wisconsin Rapids. 


Among the features of the league as it has been 
organized are: 

First: All debates are non-decision debates, and 
no attempt is made to determine the championship 
debate team. 

Second: By eliminating the expense of judges, 
more debates may be scheduled without making the 
cost prohibitive. 

Third: In order that the debaters may not lose the 
value of the criticisms of judges, a spring get-together 
for all debaters is part of the plan of organization. 
At this get-together a form of debate clinic is held 
oan some expert in debate work to conduct the 
clinic. 


Twelve’ non-decision duel debates were 
scheduled for this year, and all member schools 





Dining and Shopping 
in Paris 


Can be such a delight if one knows where to 
go. Perhaps you have a weakness for crepes 
Suzette or artichoke hearts with mushrooms 
and cheese dressing? Perhaps you would like 
to dine where artists congregate? Do you 
know the names of the interesting restaurants 
in the Latin Quarter? Do you know that size 
36 in America is 44 in Europe and that one 
shop specializes in washable suede gloves? 


These and many other interesting questions 
are answered in our new Paris, Dining and 
Shopping list. Clip and mail coupon below 
if you wish a copy. 


Advisory Travel Bureau 

Hotel Morrison, Chicago 

I am enclosing 10 cents each for copies of 
“Dining and Shopping in Paris’. I plan to 
go to Paris this year. I have been in 
Paris. 











CALIFORNIA 


Personally Conducted Vacation Trip 








Cost as 3 Weeks 
Low as Trip 
$161.00 All Expenses 








Leave Chicago and St. Louis Monday, July 4 
including 
Transportation—Meals—13 nights in hotels. Rooms with 
private baths—Sightsceing —Special Entertainment— 
Sleeping Car Accommodation—Handling 
of Baggage. 

High spots of this Wonderful Itinerary 
Springfield, visiting Lincoln's Tomb and Home; St. Louis, 
attend Municipal econ: Hot Springs National Park; Dal- 
las and Fort Worth; Carlsbad Caverns (Eighth Wonder of 
the World) ; El Paso; Juarez in Old Mexico; Tucson and 
Phoenix in Romantic Arizona; 7 Days in Los Angeles; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge; Colorado Springs ; 

Pikes Peak Region. 
169 MEMBERS OF THE N.E.A. ENJOYED THIS 
DELIGHTFUL TRIP LAST AR 


via 
Alton Ry.—Texas & Pacific Ry.—Missouri Pacific Ry.— 
Southern Pacific Ry.—Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS 
Director of Transportation 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 
I am interested in California Vacation trip. Please 
send illustrated booklet. 
Name 
Address 
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Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo 
A cruise De Luxe ofS 50 
over 2000 miles on 7 MEALS & 
America's inland BERTH 

seas. Visit historic INCLUDED 
Mackinac Island, Parry Sound, Can., Detroit, 
Chicago and Buffalo, spend a full day at 
Niagara Falls — The Great White Liners 


NORTH AMERICAN 
and SOUTH AMERICAN 


offer an experience similar to an ocean voy- 
age — comfortable berths or parlor rooms 
—all outside rooms. Excellent meals. 

Rest in quiet or enjoy the gayety as you 
prefer. Music, Dancing, Games, Entertain- 
ments, etc. with a Social Hostess in charge. 


4-DAY CRUISES MEALS & 
Delightful week end trip 38 BERTH 
to Parry Sound, Canada. INCLUDED 
Ask for booklet ’’ In the Great Lakes Country” 
at any R.R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








60 D 
EUROPE 8 Pers 
Most inexpensive tours of general interest ever 


offered. Cheaper than staying at home! For 
students, teachers, and others of general interest. 


Business management Amerop' Travel Service. 


Address 
United States Lines ‘¢y%ork city 





GOING—S. S. PARIS—JUNE 28 
THE PERFECT TOUR 


England Among our exclusive 
Holland $298.00 sees sa Special % 
Belgium cna ava 

: ~o8 g& 
France Chicago to Chicago entertainment 


Cost includes everything except your passport 
CONTINENTAL TOURS CO., 
110 South Dearborn St., 
hicago, Ill. 
Tel. Andover 5625 


RETURNING—S. S. ILE DE FRANCE—JULY 27 
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have participated. The debate get-together this 
| ag was held at Wausau on April 22. The 
ay’s program consisted of a demonstration de- 
bate between four Lawrence college debaters, 
the annual business meeting of the league, and 
a banquet with an after-dinner speech by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Franzke, in which he discussed 
some principles of debates as exemplified in 
the afternoon debate. Over sixty debaters from 
the league schools attended the get-together. 


State P. T. A. Convention Program 


FINAL arrangements have been made for the 

P. T. A. state convention, to be held at 
Wisconsin Rapids, May 24, 25, and 26. The 
general theme of the convention will be ‘For 
Every Child”. The following men and women 
will appear on the program: Mrs. Arthur Wat- 
kins, Education Secretary of the National Con- 
gress of P. T. A.; William Rainey Bennett, 
nationally known publicist and lecturer; Hon. 
Francis McGovern and Mr. William Knoelk of 
Milwaukee, Miss Cornelia Van Kooy, State 
Board of Health; and Miss Stella V. Stillson, 
State Teachers college, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Rapids has, under a comprehen- 
sive list of local committees, been at work for 
some time in preparation for this convention. 
All meetings will be held in the new Lincoln 
School Field House. Besides the general ses- 
sions there will be round table discussions of 
special problems. 


Unconscious Advertising 


RECENTLY we received a copy of the Rock 

County Bulletin, and one article, on ‘“Un- 
conscious Advertising,” struck our fancy. Feel- 
ing that it might interest you too, we are pass- 
ing it along. 


The practice of advertising is as old as man him- 
self. Unconsciously we are daily telling the world 
what we are and how we feel and think. Many 4 
teacher wonders how the community knows so much 
about her. Perhaps unconsciously she, herself, bore 
the news. A saucy note written home to a parent in 
a moment of anger tells the community that one 
reason she cannot rule others is because she cannot 
rule herself. The fact that a disorderly entry greets 
the visitor who enters the door is a mute announce- 
ment that the teacher does not believe in careful 
housekeeping. Classes always run overtime proclaims 
with trumpet clearness that she lacks the power of 
organization. 

When a teacher sends her reports to the office a 
month late, a message other than the report she 
sends clings to that letter. On it is printed in in- 
visible ink the words “I am a poor manager.” 

On the other hand you as a teacher are daily ad- 
vertising yourself favorably to your little world. 
Don’t think that the community fails to note how 
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you continually work over time, and do more than 
you are actually paid for. The fact that Johnny can 
hardly be kept from school by main force when he 
is ill tells the parent volumes about the teacher. The 
fact that Jim thinks the teacher is fair even though 
he disagrees with her speaks volumes more. The 
teacher who goes out of his way to accommodate a 
parent or a pupil does not need a press agent. 


Opinion often to the contrary, the patrons of your 
school are happier to respect the teacher than to mis- 
judge her. Day by day you are inserting your “ad” 
in the “Daily News.” 


A “say it with flowers” slogan for the school dis- 
trict might read ‘Say it with understanding,” “Say it 
with punctuality and neatness,’’ “Say it with charity, 
with tolerance, and with friendliness.” 


Something to think about, isn’t it? Pin this 
before you when school opens next September, 
and resolve to advertise yourself in the better 
way. 


Fox River Schoolmasters Meet 


HE last meeting of the year was held by the 

Fox River Valley Schoolmasters Association 
at the Hotel Retlaw, Fond du Lac, on April 13. 
The subject for discussion was ‘The Philosophy 
of Education,” prepared by the Teacher Train- 
ing Council of the W. T. A. It was formally 
presented by Chairman Plenzke and discussed 
pro and con by members of the Association 
and other members of the Council who were 
present. 


Officers of the Association elected for next 
year are: President, H. W. Kircher, Sheboy- 
gan; Vice-president, Walter C. Hewett, Osh- 
kosh; and Secretary-treasurer, James Jones, 
Fond du Lac. Prin. Herbert Helble of the Ap- 
pleton High school was chairman of the group 
this year. 


Handwriting Essential 


MISS Lillian Bushman, secretary of the Hand- 

writing Section of the W. T. A., reports 
that the results of a questionnaire indicate that 
Wisconsin educators are in favor of adequate 
training of a teachers in methods of 
execution of handwriting. In 1929 the hand- 
writing group adopted a resolution authorizing 
a committee to prepare and submit to teacher 
training colleges, a series of suggestions for 
the teaching of handwriting. The Committee 
was composed of: Supt. F. L. Witter, Burling- 
ton; Principal M. C. Palmer, Wausau; Presi- 
dent A. M. Royce, Platteville; Miss Alice 
Marsh, supervisor of penmanship, Kenosha; 
and Superintendent John Callahan. 


Thrill after thrill when you 


co BY SEA 
CALIFORNIA 





PANAMA CANAL 


Words can't describe its 
grandeur. You must SEE 
it! You'll THRILL atits 
magnitude—and you'll 
go ashore for more thrills 
at Balboa and Panama 
City, a modern city and 
an ancient one, at the 
crossroads of the world. 


HE most wonderful ocean voyage in the world! 

5,500 miles, and every one brimful of pleasure 
and interest. Nearly the entire route is in mild or 
tropic waters, almost invariably smooth. 


The day at Havana is a fascinating interlude. And 
the Panama Canal? You will never forget it! But 
there are many things on this voyage you'll never 
forget—deck tennis with delightful companions, lux- 
urious loafing with a good book, happy hours in the 
outdoor swimming pools, the masquerade ball, and 
delicious Panama Pacific Line food. 


But be sure to choose a modern, turbo-electric Pana- 
ma Pacific liner—and you'll make fast time from 
Coast to Coast—13 days. Sailings regularly from New 
York to Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Passengers are carried in 
First Class and Tourist, 


S. S. VIRGINIA S. S. CALIFORNIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 





Circle Tours to California 


One way by water, via Panama Pacific Line, 

oneway byrail with choice of route. Round 

trips from home town back to home town. 
Low summer fares. Ideal vacation trip. 











For full information apply to any authorized steamship or 
railroad agent, or direct to 


Paroma Pacific Vine 


-ALL NEW STEAMERS- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. 
Chicago Office, 180 No. Michigan Avenue 
Authorized S. S. and R. R. agents everywhere 


and Canada 
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BARGAIN FARES WEST! 


This is the year to enjoy a gloriously 

different vacation in Glacier Park, the 

Pacific Northwest, California. Take ad- 
vantage of new bargain 
rates to make your 
dreams come true. 


For information, write 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Proposal of Elementary Federal Aid for 
Vocational Schools Defeated 

HE “House Economy Committee” in its bill 

proposing elimination of government ex- 
penses, out of a total 226 million federal aids 
chose to recommend elimination of eight and 
one half million given to the several states for 
vocational education. The proposal met with 
such strenuous opposition from the states, in- ~ 
cluding Wisconsin, that it was amended to 
permit the 1933 appropriation to stand and 
instead to eliminate the fund gradually, 10 per 
cent per year until it was completely eliminated. 
But when the bill went to the House, the voca- 
tional aid proposal was defeated on the floor 
by a large majority. Had Federal Aid been de- 
nied this year many vocational schools would 
have faced serious financial difficulties. 


Badgers at National Music’ Meet 

A\NUMBER of Wisconsin music teachers and 

pupils participated in the National Music 
Jubilee, held at Cleveland last month. Eight 
Wisconsin students participated in the National 
Chorus, and 16 in the National Orchestra. 
Madison, Milwaukee, Oconto, and Baraboo 
were represented in the chorus, while students 
from Baraboo, Cudahy and Milwaukee played 
in the orchestra. 

Several Wisconsin people appeared on the 
convention ae evar Dr. James L. Mursell, 
professor of education at Lawrence college, 
spoke at the general session, on ‘““We Need 
Music’. Professor E. B. Gordon, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was chairman of a sec- 
tional meeting on radio education. Speaking 
on this program was Alice Keith, a former 
Wisconsin teacher, who is now Broadcasting 
Director of the American School of the Air. 

Professor Gordon was honored by being 
elected to the Board of Directors, of the Na- 
tional Supervisors’ conference. 





$194.50 


Maiden Voyage deluxe steamer GEORGIC 
largest cabin liner afloat 
4 Countries—25 Days—AlIl Expenses. 
Other attractive tours at correspondingly low fares. 
Excellent hotels. Complete sightseeing. 
Send for descriptive booklet 


POWERS TOURS "Gisgortinsis” 
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No one other transportation system offers such a wide aa 
of vacation spots as the Greyhound Lines. And only 
hound reaches them in such an intimate way, disclosing ev 
place of beauty enroute. Vivid new scenes sweep by, vie 
from wide windows at both sides and straight ahead. There i 
a closer friendship with old Mother Nature at her best, a 
knowledge that you are following the most beautiful tra 
routes on the continent. 


Going East? Direct through service to Chicago, Niagara F 
Thousand Islands, the Adirondacks, Boston and the Mair 
Woods, Catskills on the Hudson, New York and Atlantic City, 
the National Capital with its historic shrines and all the prin 
cipal universities. 


Going West? See Denver and the Rockies, Pike’s Peak, 
Canyon, Santa Fe Trail, Los Angeles and the 1932 Olympic 
Games, Yosemite and the Redwood Highway. Staying 
home? Then by all means take another trip to the Wisconsin 
Dells, Itasca Staté Park, or the North Shore and Canada, to 
mention but a few of the many interesting places only a 
distance away. 


Greyhound serves them all—and a thousand more. Sched 
are so frequent, stop-overs so liberal, that you can travel 
the same freedom you would enjoy if driving your own 
without the accompanying worry and expense. This is a 
to ¢ave—and Greyhound trips cost much less! 
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Fun ‘n 
Philosophy » » » 


Preparedness 
Teacher—Who can tell me why you should 
always be neat and clean? 
Student—In case of accident, teacher. 


Some Can’t 
Mother (to Bobby)—Surely you did some- 
thing else but eat at the school treat? 
Bobby—Yes, mumie, after tea we sang a 
hymn called ‘““We can sing, full tho we be.” 
Mother learned later that the hymn selected 
had been ‘‘Weak and sinful tho we be.” 


A Good Thing Overdone 
Teacher—Why are you so late to school this 
morning? 
Pupil—I think I must have overwashed my- 
self. 


Willing to Explain 
Teacher—Your themes should be written so 
that even the most stupid of people can under- 
stand them. 
Student—Yes, ma’am. What part don’t you 


understand? 


A Practical Definition 

A teacher asked a little boy to spell the word 
“responsibility,” which he did. 

“Now Tommy,” said the teacher, “can you 
give me the meaning of that big word?” 

“Yes, mum,” said Tommy, “if I had only 
two buttons on my trousers and one came off, 
all the responsibility would hang on the other.” 


Correct 
Teacher—Johnny, what is velocity? 
Johnny—Velocity is what a fellow lets go of 
a bee with. 


"ne 
“TL is,” began Tommy. 
“I am, not I is,’ corrected the teacher, 
promptly. 
“I am the ninth letter of the alphabet,” 
Tommy went on. 


Doubling Up 
A teacher of music in a public school was 
trying to impress upon her pupils the meaning 
of f and ff in a song that they were about to 
learn. After explaining the first sign, she said: 
Now, children, what do you say; if f means 
forte, what does ff mean? 


Eighty! shouted one enthusiastic pupil. 


Another Investigation 
Teacher—Why are you reading my books on 
“Individualized Instruction’’? 
Precocious Child—I wanted to find out if 
you were teaching us properly. 


Burnt Offerings 
College Student—Why are our examination 
papers scorched and full of holes? 
Professor's Assistant Oh, the professor 
lighted his fountain pen and corrected the 
papers with his cigar. 


Season Opens Soon 
Principal of a Lansing School—Who is that 
fidgety boy who can’t sit still in his seat for 
two minutes? 
Teacher—Oh that’s one of our last summer's 
champion tree sitters. 


When History Repeats Itself 
Teacher—When was the revival of learning? 
Pupil—Just before exams. 


Before Legislatures 
Pupil—What keeps us from falling off the 
earth when we are upside down? 
Teacher—The law of gravity of course. 
Pupil—Well, how did folks stay on before 
the law was passed? 


According to Papa 
Teacher—Name the Seven Wonders of the 
world. 
Johnny—I don’t know but one of them, and 
that was papa when he was a boy. 


Different Kind of Fighting 
Teacher—What does the word reverie mean, 
Willie? 
Willie (excitedly)—A reverie is like a base- 
ball umpire, only he has to do with prize fights. 


At Least It’s Natural 
Little John—Brother, what is nationalization 
of property? 
Big Brother—It’s what happens to your 
things when you live in a fraternity or sorority 
house at college. 


Science-Domestic 
Science Teacher—What is it that pervades 
all space, which no wall or door or other sub- 
stance can shut out? 
Willie—I know—the smell of onions! 
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Here'n There 


Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 

May 15-20—National Congress of Parents & 
Teachers, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 18—Goodwill Day. 

May 24-26—State P. T. A. Convention, at 
Wisconsin Rapids. 

June 25-July 3—Summer N. E. A., at Atlantic 
City. 














The first Pacific regional conference of the World 
Federation of Education associations will meet in 
Honolulu, July 25-30. Delegates from twelve coun- 
tries in the oriental and Pacific areas will discuss 
questions concerning international relations. Dr. Paul 
Monroe is president of the World Federation. 


The music teachers of the Walworth county rural 
and state graded school held their second spring 
meeting in the office of the county superintendent, 
April 4. These periodic meetings are held to discuss 
teaching techniques, to unify the work, and to work 
out similar procedures in all of the schools. 


A. G. McCreary, director of Beloit Voca- 
tional school, sends us the good news that his 
board held a meeting on April 6, and unani- 
mously voted to renew contracts for next 
year at the same salary schedule as this year! 
Congratulations, Mr. McCreary. 


Debaters representing Clintonville took first place 
in the final forensic contest, held at Madison, April 1. 
Winning the state finals made a total of 10 con- 
secutive victories for the Clintonville teams, coached 
by John W. Davison. Kenosha and Eau Claire teams 
won second and third places, respectively. All of the 
teams argued the merits of a state compulsory un- 
employment insurance law. 


Oconomowoc high school won first place in the 
state high school dramatic tournament, at Madison, 
April 2, with the presentation of ‘Submerged’, a 
one act play by H. Stuart Cottman and La Verne 
Shaw. Second place went to River Falls, while 
Marshfield placed third. 


Waupun high school sent a band of 85 pieces to 
the state band tournament at Wisconsin Rapids. 
Supt. H. C. Wegner is largely responsible for the 
interest Waupun has taken in band and orchestra 
competition. 


J. H. McNeel, for 19 years principal of Beloit 
high school and regarded as the most probable suc- 
cessor to F, E. Converse, retiring superintendent, has 
asked the school board that his name be omitted 
from the list of candidates. 


In an effort to encourage the eating of balanced 
lunches the cafeteria of Washington High school, 
Milwaukee, has been offering meals for 10 cents to 
students. One cold lunch consists of milk, choice of 
meat or peanut butter sandwich, and a choice of an 
apple or orange. 
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Sauk County teachers, under the supervision of 
Mattie McMillan, met at Prairie du Sac, April 9. 
The program included music, a luncheon, and 
speeches by C. J. Brewer, president of the W. T. A,, 
and M. H. Jackson, of the state department. 


Six pupils of Baraboo high school went to Cleve- 
land last month, to participate in the national high 
school chorus and orchestra, and music supervisors 
convention. Miss Flora Heise, of the Baraboo public 
school music department, accompanied the group. 


Valders high school won first place in the declam- 
atory contest of the “Big 8”, and third place in the 
oratorical trial, at Elkhart Lake, last month. In the 
declamatory contest second place went to Plymouth 
and third to New Holstein. Sheboygan Falls and 
Plymouth won first and second places, respectively, 
in the oratorical contest. 


Because of their outstanding work in the promo- 
tion of safety education in their classrooms, 18 
Kenosha teachers were recently elected honorary 
members of the Kenosha Safety council. Each of the 
following teachers is supervising the activities of a 
junior safety council in their school. Mrs. C. E. Bay- 
ler and Mrs. Helen Martin, Roosevelt school; Lulu 
Jacquot, Bain school; Esther Palmer, Columbus; 
Marie Gooder, Durkee; Mabel Wochos, Frank; Alice 
Akey, Grant; Myrtle Kitzman, Jefferson; Eda Buf- 
ton, Lincoln; Marie Barnes, Lincoln Junior high; 
Mary McDowell, McKinley school; L. E. Zimmer, 
McKinley Junior high; Irene Smith, Washington 
Junior high; Fern Holtz, Weiskopf; D. T. John, 
Central Junior high; Sarah Jones, Orthopedic school ; 
Aileen Rice, open air school. 


Approximately 100 school teachers of Kenosha 
county met at Kenosha on April 2, and listened to 
several reports on teaching methods, and later dis- 
cussed plans for the Kenosha county music festival 
to be held in the late spring. Speakers included J. C. 
Brockert, of Platteville State Teachers college, and 
A. J. Smith, principal of the Racine-—Kenosha Rural 
Normal school. 


Wisconsin, a Geographical Reader is the title of 
a new book by J. A. Merrill, of Superior State 
Teachers college, and Miss Louise Mears, of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers college. The book is well il- 
lustrated, and the vocabulary is simple enough for 
use in the intermediate grades of Wisconsin schools. 
Lucas Bros., Columbia, Mo., are the publishers. 


Miss Ellen Madden, instructor in the Hollandale 
high school, had the misfortune to fall last month 
and break a leg. 


Harold M. Groves, Madison assemblyman and uni- 
versity professor of economics, has been appointed 
state tax commissioner, succeeding Edward L. Kelley, 
Manitowoc. 


The new addition to the Lincoln school, Green 
Bay, erected at a cost of $46,000 was formally dedi- 
cated on March 29th. Principal speakers on the dedi- 
cation program were Dr. W. W. Kelley, president 
of the school board, and H. F. Sutton, superintendent 
of schools. 
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Superintendent R. C. Taggart, Ashland, and Supt. 
P. G. W. Keller, Eau Claire, have been named mem- 
bers of the advisory board of the national survey of 
school finances, being conducted under the auspices 
of John Cooper, commissioner of education, in 
Washington. 


Answers to questionnaires sent to all high school 
seniors in Wisconsin, by Frank O. Holt, University 
registrar, show that 10,292 of the 23,354 seniors plan 
to enter college next fall. This is several thousand 
more than other years, according to Mr. Holt, and 
the abnormal increase can be largely accounted for 
by the scarcity of business opportunities open to high 
school graduates. The survey also indicated that 
4,200 of the high school graduates intend to enter 
the teaching profession! 


Lake Mills is one of the many Wisconsin com- 
munities affecting economies without wholesale sal- 
ary cuts among teachers. The school budget has been 
reduced by $6,000, with the economies along lines 
of equipment and text book purchases, reduction of 
heating cost, building maintenance budget cuts and 
other savings of a like nature. 


The March meeting of the Milwaukee Schoolmas- 
ters’ club was devoted to a program honoring the 
memory of George Washington. Professor Carl Rus- 
sell Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, gave the 
address of the evening. Officers of the club are: 
Philip A. Kolb, president; Albert C. Shong, vice- 
president; and Wm. Rasche, secretary-treasurer. 


Both William Horlick and Washington Park high 
schools, Racine, are having new athletic fields. Work 
was started last month, and it is hoped that both 
fields will be in perfect shape by next school year. 


All of the rural and graded schools in Manitowoc 
county participated in the second annual music fes- 
tival, at Manitowoc, on April 23. Arrangements for 
the program were in charge of Miss Frieda Ham- 
mann, county supervising teacher, and County Su- 
perintendent of Schools E. S. Mueller. 


Miss Maude Staudenmayer, advisor to ‘The Pilot’, 
a students’ publication at Peckham Junior High 
School at Milwaukee, was recently invited to give a 
talk on “Gathering News For a School Publication” 
for the eighth annual convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association at Columbia University 
at New York City. The Pilot is a member of the 
above named association. 


A cheery note from Eau Claire: 

“Glad to report that at the regular board 
meeting on April 12 the teachers and prin- 
cipal were elected at the same salary as last 
year. Automatic increases suspended for one 


year. NO CUTS.” 
Paul G. W. Keller, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Several practical projects that are at the foundation 
of successful farming are being conducted by the 
Smith-Hughes department of the Shiocton high 
school under the supervision of W. D. Brownson. 
One of these projects is the feeding and testing of 
the home herd, keeping records of feeding and tests, 
and reporting the profits or losses on each cow. 


Rural teachers in Green Lake county met for an 
institute session April 2 at Green Lake. Dr. W. A. 
Ganfield, president of Carroll college, Waukesha; 
A. J. Layman, Green Lake; and O. H. Plenzke, as- 
sistant state superintendent, were speakers. 
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Use Illustrations 
of Every Kind 


in 
Spencer 
Model 
VAC 


Post cards, photographs, charts, draw- 
ings, pages from books, etc.; glass slides; 
filmslides and micro-slides. 


Designed for daily classroom use. 
Cuts the cost of illustrative material. 
Moderately priced. 

Folder K74—W gives details- 
write for it. 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














“Everything for the School’’ 


Steady 
Growth 





“The school year now coming to 
a close has been very kind to us 
in that we have materially in- 
creased our long list of friends and 
customers. 


This is indeed gratifying and 
proves our statement that a 
friendly service is appreciated. 
We wish, at this time, to thank 
all those whom we have had the 
pleasure of serving and hope their 
vacation will be a pleasant and 
profitable one.” 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





croill Like Our Friendly Service’’ 














Late spring offense notes from the camp of King 
Microbe: The schools of Alvin and Nelma closed for 
a short time last month, due to an epidemic of 
influenza. 


Mrs. George E. Sanford was recently appointed 
superintendent of schools of Rusk County, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of her husband, who had 
resigned a short time before his death. 


Superintendent H. C. Wegner, Waupun, was unani- 
mously re-elected for the seventh consecutive year. 


A referendum, in which it was proposed to adopt 
the City Plan of School Government, which aa 
necessitate approval of the school budget by the city 
council, was defeated by a close vote in the April 
elections, at Waupun. 


Plans are already being formulated for the observ. 
ance of American Education Week, November 7-13. 
Emphasis will be laid on the pioneer development of 
educational institutions, and the foundation of edu- 
cational ideals of today. 


The third regular meeting of the Western Wis- 
consin Schoolmasters club was held April 4 at the 
Tomah U. S. Indian school. A good share of the 
day was spent in observing the various activities of 
the school, under the direction of Supt. Morrison. 
Officers for 1932-33 are: F. E. Gustin, Bangor, presi- 
dent; H. L. Morrison of Tomah Indian school, vice 
president and chairman of the program committee; 
E. L. Walters, La Crosse State Teachers college re- 
elected secretary. The retiring president was Donald 
Field, Principal of Logan High school, La Crosse. 


Mary A. Potter, supervisor of Mathematics at Ra- 
cine, was honored by being elected second vice presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, at the thirteenth annual meeting, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 19-20. 


Miss Louise Reagan, Viroqua high school senior, 
has been awarded Fest prize in the state in the na- 
tional Kellogg—Briand essay contest, with her essay, 
“The Pact to Paris.” 


Milwaukee kindergarten teachers are planning a 
memorial library of the best reference books pertain- 
ing to the young child, in honor of the late Miss 
Mary E. Hannan who was the kindergarten director 
of the Doerfler school. The library will be placed in 
the office of the Milwaukee Teachers association. 
Miss Lucy. Shinners is chairman of the memorial 
committee with Grace O. Nelson and Henrietta Kus- 
sel as assistants. 


The Reedsburg High school band was awarded first 
place for playing, and first place for marching, at the 
band tournament held at Viroqua on April 23. In 
addition to these awards, several individuals placed, 
making a splendid showing for that organization, 
which is directed by C. M. Jerdeman of the high 
school faculty. 


The faculty of Marshfield high school presented 
the play “You and I” last month. The following 
teachers were in the cast: Miss Julia Share, Bernard 
Lutz, Miss Ernestine Wittwer, Kenneth Boylan, Miss 
Freda Lewis, Harold Jepson, and D. T. Stillman. 
The proceeds of the play were added to the school 
charity fund. 
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Prof. Alfred Vivian, after completing thirty years 
of service in the cause of agriculture in Ohio, is re- 
signing as Dean of the College of Agriculture of 
Ohio State University. Dean Vivian is a native of 
Iowa county, Wisconsin, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 


The School Board of the City of Jefferson, at its 
meeting last month, renewed the contract of Super- 
intendent R. S. Smith for a period of 3 years. Mr. 
Smith’s original contract was for two years, one of 
which will expire this spring. The action of the 
Board was a complete surprise to Superintendent 
Smith; and unnecessary to say, a very pleasant 
surprise. 


A survey conducted among the science teachers of 
the state, by the Committee on the Study of Science 
in the public schools of Wisconsin, brings out the 
interesting fact that the great majority of the teach- 
ers believe that a program of an inspirational nature 
at the annual convention in Milwaukee is the most 
satisfactory. Probably a poll of the teachers at large 
would bring out the same fact. The state meeting 
would seem to be the place for teachers in the field 
to get first hand knowledge of developments and 
achievements in their particular fields during the 
year. 


The Committee on the Study of Science in the 
schools of the state is making rapid progress. At the 
present time 43 county groups, involving 150 schools, 
are making a study of the problem. A report will be 
made at the November meeting of the science teach- 
ers. An innovation this year will be a meeting of all 
science teachers on Thursday afternoon, with two 
sectional groups—Physics and Chemistry, and Biology 
and Science, on Friday afternoon. 
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and vacation 


Langdon Hall 


the new residential hall for women at 
the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court--a lovely lounge--ex- 
cellent meals--both single and double 
rooms for the summer session. moderate 
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Purchasing on 
Price Alone is 
Most Times 
Too Costly 


The higher quality and greater 
utility advantages and value of 
National School Desks to the 
pupils in school and the saving of 
more money after purchase is 
made is more important to con- 
sider than lowest price at pur- 
chase time. 


National School Equipment Co. 
150 Piere Str. Pt. Washington, Wis. 
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LS 
STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
---USE COUPON BELOW--- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 8S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 


send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 
WOWAG 6 cadiecietescenswedocesawdcdsra cna 
RAGEOEE ob siccucec angen tndiaweWenceeawed 
CN ck ic ds sameewaees BeNOR ssc ccccdovees 


Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 
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The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance association 
met at Marshfield, on April 30. Speakers included 
Professors V. A. C. Henmon and A. H. Edgerton of 
the University, Dr. Robert Cooley of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, and Dr. Sadie M. Shellow of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company. 
The following matters were discussed in sectional 
meetings: administrative problems, orientation to the 
job, classroom guidance, occupational guidance, and 
small community guidance. The program was ar- 
ranged by F. O. Holt, president of the Wisconsin 
Vocational Guidance association. 


The program committee of the Green Bay Teachers 
association has provided two interesting meetings 
during the second semester. The speakers at two as- 
semblies were Harry C, Spellman, who spoke on the 
“Aristocracy of Teaching’, and Frederick M. Snyder, 
a New York newspaper man, who spoke on “Keep- 
ing Ahead of the Headlines’. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the Pleasant 
Hill school house in the town of Hull on the even- 
ing of April 12. The fire was not discovered until 
about 9:30, by which time it had gained such head- 
way that very little was saved. Whether or not to 
rebuild the school, will be one of the questions to 
be decided at the next school board meeting. Mean- 
while, school was resumed on the following Monday, 
in a temporary classroom. 


Miss Mary Sprey, a teacher in the schools of Jef- 
ferson county for nearly 60 years, and in Fort At- 
kinson High school for 48 years, will retire this 
spring. 








An Income Guaranteed 
When You Need It Most » » » 


Your future is worth plan- = 
ning for.. i 
travel, rest, ; 
all are yours, if you plan for 


Our plan will insure a 
steady income for you at 
fifty or after, and you can do 
it without financial strain. 
All it takes is a little plan- 
ning and foresight . . . Then, 
when you retire from teach- 
ing you can sit back and en- 
joy life, without financial 
worries, 


them today. 


pany. 


Clip and mail this coupon 


The Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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We add teachers to our 
agency staff annually. If in- 
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Occasionally one reads about “iron men” in base- 
ball or track; and Reedsville high school can tack 
the cognomen onto the chest of Elroy Bloedern, for 
his unmatched success in platform speaking. Last 
month the forensic contests among the six schools in 
the eastern division of the Little Nine conference 
were held at Hilbert, and Elroy walked off with 
high honors in both the oratory and extemporaneous 
contests. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Music Teachers association met at Manitowoc 
last month. The program consisted of talks by Li- 
borius Semann, president of the Wisconsin Music 
Teachers association and Dr. Chas. H. Mills of the 
University, and recitals by Cecil Burleigh, Leon Iltis, 
Caria Pestuozzi—Kroetz, and Theresa Krumhoff. 


Forest county's tree planting program was started 
the first week in May. Nearly 17,000 trees were 
planted by the schools of the county, as well as 
many thousand more planted at the Laona School 
Forest. Of the grand total of 32,000 nearly 8,000 
were planted on the grounds of rural and _ state 
graded schools in the county. 


Contracts have been let for the building of a new 
$86,210 school at Menasha. Work has already started, 
and the building will be ready for use next fall. 


Evansville high school students, under the direc- 
tion of George O'Neil, athletic director, staged the 
third annual physical education demonstration in the 
school gym last month. The program consisted of 
demonstrations of such physical education activities 
as football, basketball, track, baseball, hockey, swim- 
ming, archery, golf, tennis, volleyball and boxing. 


What a small 
investment now will 
do for you at 


sixty-one ! 


Think of it— , a 

i For a saving of $25 a 
recreation . . month (age 30} you ean 
guarantee for yourself an 
income of approximately 
$100 per month, beginning 
at sixty-one and continu- 
ing thereafter as long as 
you live, 


Should death occur be- 
fore the Monthly Income 
starts, your beneficiary 
will receive the cash value 
of the deposits you made. 





/nsurance Company ofAmerica 


Milwaukee : 
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Many of the unemployed in Oshkosh have applied 
for garden space, and the city has provided them 
with seeds. J. F. Wilkinson, Smith-Hughes instructor 
at Oshkosh high school has volunteerd to help them 
plan the gardens. 


The Douglas County ‘Teachers Exchange’ has 
just reached our desk. The cover design, in com- 
memoration of the Washington Bi-Centennial, was 
drawn by Alice M. Nelson. Ralph Law is the editor 
of the magazine, which contains many helpful ideas 
of use to the teachers in the county. As the editor 
states on the editorial page “The Exchange has been 
created to gather, assimilate, and produce the better 
ideas concerning methods and devices of teaching de- 
vised by the teachers of the Douglas County schools.” 


A new $80,000 high school is to be built at Mus- 
coda. For the past five years an annual sum of 
$5,000 has been set aside for that purpose. 


At their April meeting the Douglas county rural 
teachers elected Ralph Nickollete, Boylston, president 
of the county teachers association, to succeed Harold 
Howard, Superior. The other officers chosen are: 
Miss Lillian Thompson, Billings school, Town of 
Superior, vice president; Miss Edith Turnell, of the 
county superintendent of schools’ office, re-elected 
secretary and treasurer; and Roy Nelson, Poplar, and 
Hazel Fogelberg, Foxboro, members of the executive 
committee, 


Mosinee high school won all first place honors in 
the league declamatory, oratorical and extemporane- 
ous speaking and reading contests held at the Edgar 
village hall on April 15. Mosinee, Stratford, Edgar, 
Athens and Marathon participated in the contests. 


According to a dispatch from Washington, George 
Hambrecht has been elected one of 28 trustees of the 
recently organized United States Society. 


The Flambeau Foresters, under the direction of 
Palmer O. Johnson, manual training instructor at 
Park Falls, have completed another successful year 
of tree planting. The club recently secured a forty 
acre tract of land from the Price County Board for 
the purpose of establishing a school forest. 


At a convention of the International Society for 
Crippled Children, held at Rochester, New York in 
April, State Superintendent John Callahan was 
elected a director. 


About 200 rural teachers attended the semi-annual 
spring conference at the Rock county rural normal 
school at Janesville, on April 9. Various demonstra- 
tions and talks were given concerning school poli- 
cies, problems and studies. 


The University of Wisconsin will discontinue in- 
specting and accrediting public high schools but will 
continue to inspect and accredit private high schools, 
if they stand the expense, according to recommenda- 
tions voted by the Wisconsin faculty at a meeting 
held in Madison on April 4. 


The Band Mothers’ Club of Columbus has_pur- 
chased $125 worth of instruments for the school 
band. The club is composed of 75 mothers whose 
children are receiving band instruction from the 
school band director. 
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SPRING SKETCHES 


How easy to render the delicate 
colors of Spring; to sketch land- 
scapes, bird life and flower studies 
when your medium is Crayola— 
America’s FavoriteColoredCrayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
The Favorite Colored Crayon 
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MAXWELL’S 


LIFETIME 


CANVAS 


for 


SCHOOL SHADES 


LIFETIME CANVAS has long been 
known as the standard shade cloth for 
school shades. It is unfilled, translu- 
cent, durable, and sanitary. It is soft 
and pliable and can be brushed or 
washed without injury. 


Write for complete information about 
it and let us help you with your 
shading problems. 


EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


“Wisconsin School Service’ 
EAU CLAIRE... WISCONSIN 
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Give them Sunlight 


without Eyestrain 


Good classroom lighting is an aid to pupil prog- 


ress. Bad —. a detriment—a strain on pu- 
pils’ eyes. The ideal classroom shade is the 
Draper ADJUSTABLE shade. It may be drawn 
upward or downward from the center. That 
means pupils get the valuable top light, recog- 
nized as the best light, from the upper third of 
the window. This feature is also an aid to 
proper ventilation. Windows may be lowered 
from the top, letting in draftless air without 
flapping of shades to distract, 


Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This 
is a specially manufactured fabric that lets in 
sunlight, but modifies and diffuses it to elim- 
inate all glare. Ordinary shades shut out sun- 
light. Thus pupils get the full benefit of light 
from the sun’s rays with no danger to eyes. 
Equip your school with Draper Shades. 


Please Address Department WJ 
Sor Catalog and Prices 


Luther 0. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Makers of Better Shades ‘for 
Over a Quarter Century 


Spiceland...Dept. WJ....Indiana 




















Wisconsin Teachers: 


Do You Need Money? 


You Can Borrow for LESS 
through the 
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Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a mu- 
tual savings and loan association offering funds for 
short term loans to members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 


Only 1%—Why Pay More? 


The W. T. C. U. is not a commercial organiza- 
tion. Low operating costs are reflected in our abil- 
ity to give Wisconsin Teachers loans at rates much 













lower than can be secured otherwise. Write today. 
OFFICERS 

Pen V, POWE) PPiB iia. 8860600 0 Si cee be Platteville 

Nellie Wightman, Vice-Pres..........Richland Center 












Thomas Hippaka, Treas......... 
De; MER AMONU, DOC. 6 oce oe cnsiosienesoog Madison 


WW. Tt. 2. 716 Beaver Bldg. 








Madison, Wis. 








On the evening of April 7 the Green Bay High 
school Chorus of 95 selected voices, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Valda Knoke and Miss Barbara Bald- 
win, presented an unusual choral program at the 
West High school theater. In addition to the chorus, 
the high school orchestra, under the direction of 
B. Y. Oliver, presented several selections. The or- 
chestra has made steady improvement since the first 
of the year and is now preparing to enter the state 
contest this year for the bs st time. 


Five school forests were added the latter part of 
April to the three already established in Marinette 
county. All of these forests are adjacent to rural 
schools and the forestry work is done by pupils under 
the direction of Wakelin McNeel, junior extension 
forester of Wisconsin, and Bruce L. Carter, Mari- 
nette county club leader. The students pledge them- 
selves to plant trees and protect forest life, thereby 
conferring a material benefit on coming generations. 


On April 15 Prof. Paul H. Nesbitt of Beloit col- 
lege received word from Dr. Melvin Randolph Gil- 
more, famous botanist, that he had been cited for 
archaeological honors, as a result of the finding of a 
packet of chili beans said to be 1,000 years old. 
The seeds were found four feet underground in New 
Mexico, while Professor Nesbitt and several Beloit 
students were exploring that region in search of 
facts and artifacts of early Indian culture. 


On April 16 the Wauwatosa school board and city 
officials dedicated the new $300,000 junior high 
school, located at N. 76th Street and W. Portland 
Avenue. Several hundred Wauwatosa residents at- 
tended the dedication. The school, which will serve 
the — park district of Wauwatosa, was started 
last fall. 


The department of physical education of the West 
Allis High and Junior High schools held its eighth 
annual ‘“‘gym nite” the evening of April 15, at the 
high school auditorium. Paul F. Hagen, director of 
high school athletics, was in charge of the program. 
Exhibitions given by boys included apparatus stunts, 
free exercises, athletic drills, boxing and wrestling, 
and gymnastic games. Exhibitions by girls included 
marching drill, folk dances, tumbling and pyramid 
work, long wand drill work, and clog dances. 


West Allis will soon open bids for the construc- 
tion of a new field and shelter house at the West 
Allis High school athletic field. The cost of the 
building will be about $3,000, and is expected to be 
ready for use this fall. 


The gymnasium of the Evansville High school 
took on the atmosphere of a county fair on April 19, 
when some 300 enthusiastic kindergarten and grade 
children combined their efforts in sponsoring a pet 
show. The exhibit included ducks, bantams, pigeons, 
a rooster, canary bird, goat, kittens, gold fish, a baby 
lamb, rabbits, ponies, and dogs—all of which were 
put in the prime of condition for the event. The ex- 
hibit, which was sponsored in celebration of the an- 
nual kindness to animals week, was supervised by 
Miss Amy Perry and Miss Ada Ewins. 


Robert Boardman of Delavan won the decision of 
the judges in the Walworth county oratorical con- 
test, held at the municipal auditorium at Elkhorn in 
April. His address was “The Last Generation.’ 
George Roseman of Whitewater won second place. 
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For Good Teachers: 
For Good Positions: 


National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 


Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 
532 Genesee Merwe te Building 
ester, N. Y. 





™ PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


301-302 BEAVER BLDG. 





a ——— 


Our 
Field 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


Member N. A. T. A. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw D 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 








Se 
BRANCH OFFICE Entire 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MIN NEAP S. MINN vo 
MGR DENVER, COLO a se - 
 eeocnnaia ecm, 





ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 





46TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all kinds 
of Public School work, and men and women for good 
positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 
Private Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 
have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. 
Why not you? 


Write today. 








ment authorities in 
charge of every 
phase of educa- 
tional activity. Our 
work includes po- 
sitions from col- 
lege executives to 
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TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Our Service is Nationwide 


HMICAGO 





primary and kindergarten teachers. Bxcellent ‘Seneriene. secretaries, teachers of onress! education and 


home economics are on our list. 


Write for information. 


Address 853 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 





H. C. BELL 
Manager 





NORTH CENTRAL TEACHER SERVICE 
Better Positions for Better Teachers 

Plymouth Building. Phone: Geneva 1765. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

The manager of this service was engaged in active school work twenty- 
The manager of this service was engaged in active school work twenty-nine 
years, the last twenty of which he was Superintendent of Schools at Luverne, 
Minnesota. He is a former president of the Minnesota Education Association. 
Write for enrollment blank today. 
Permanent enrollment one dollar, 


ESTHER HAUGE 
Assistant Manager 





Students in the ninth grade of the Watertown 
Junior high school have recently completed the print- 
ing of a 40 page booklet, telling about the school, 
its organizations, courses of study, and other valu- 
able information of particular interest to the stu- 
dents of the fifth grades who enter the school the 
following year. The booklet was printed in the junior 
high school printing plant, under the supervision of 
Frank W. Keller, instructor, and was edited and 
conceived by Wesley C. Roeder, principal of the 
junior high school. The book was hand set by 20 
students of the ninth grade, and includes the names 
of the commissioners and members of the faculty, a 
history of the junior high, courses .of study, infor- 
mation on clubs, sports, the lost and found bureau, 
the honor roll, make up permits, tardiness, conduct, 
lockers, the stamp book system, the library, cafe- 
teria, and concludes with a school calendar for 
1931-32 and space for memoranda. 


Under the direction of Alfred Hiles Bergen, the 
Philharmonic Chorus of the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
association presented its annual spring concert at the 
Pabst theatre on April 11. The chorus, assisted by 
Arthur Arneke, pianist, with this single concert 
placed themselves in the front rank of fine singing 
groups. Under the able direction of Mr. Bergen 
they have in the past year accomplished an artistic 
transformation that was a thrill for the more crit- 
ically inclined in the audience. 


Seven schools of Manitowoc county were repre- 
sented in the Manitowoc County Rhythm Band when 
it made its first public appearance as part of the 
second county music festival, held at the Lincoln 
High school on the afternoon of April 23. The per- 
sonnel of 50 was selected from schools in which 
rhythm bands have been organized for one or two 
years. 
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Profitable 
Summer Employment 


Sell to Restaurants— 


Lunch stands Drug stores 
Barbecues Churches 
Clubs Restaurants 


A New Inexpensive 
Drip Coffee Urn 


Makes delicious drip coffee— 
conveniently, quickly, and eco- 
nomically. Two sizes, 24 and 
48 cups—gas or electric base. 





Deluxe Electric French Fryer 


Many patented features with scientifically gradu- 
ated + AE secstcce gauge assure tasty french fried 
foods every time. Meets great demand tor effici- 
ent, inexpensive deep fry method. Ideal for home 
or lunch room. 


Easily Demonstrated 
Unusual opportunity for profitable summer em- 


ployment. Write today for liberal sales proposi- 
tion. 


The Kitchen Craft Co. 


(Div. of West Bend Aluminum Co.) 
River Road, Dept. J., West Bend, Wis. 














NATIONAL TRUST SHARES 





One of the largest and best gymnastic exhibitions 
in the history of the Sheboygan High school took 
place in the school gymnasium on the evening of 
April 8, when more than 1000 students performed 
before a large audience. The exhibition was ar- 
ranged by Louis G. Zabel, Gordon J. Huenink, Miss 
Gretchen Siebert, and Miss Alice Nimocks, instruc- 
tors of physical education at the high school. The 
various kinds of gymnastic exercises taught to high 
school classes throughout the year were demonstrated 
in the program. There were drills with wands, dumb- 
bells and Indian clubs, and tactic and figure march- 
ing. Some remarkable work was done on parallel 
bars by a group of advanced high school boys and 
the ladies of the Sheboygan Gymnastic Society. 


Shawano high school won seven of the sixteen 
places awarded on the afternoon and evening of 
April 13 in the league contests of the Wisconsin 
Forensic Association, held in the school auditorium. 
The Shawano contestants won two first, one second, 
two thirds, and two fourth places. 


The senior class of the Appleton High. school has 
voted to present as their annual gift to the school 
this year, $150 for stage curtains and lights for the 
auditorium stage. 


When speaking of attendance records pause to con- 
sider the record of the William John school, Mequon, 
Ozaukee county. From the beginning of the term on 
Sept. 8, up to Feb. 9, when the “grippe’’ caught up 
with them, every pupil in the school had a perfect 
attendance record! Also, two of the students have 
not missed a day this term. Miss Gertrude O'Leary 
Goeller is the teacher. 








SHARING IN 
37 CORPORATIONS 


The holder of National Trust Shares (Modified) is in a position to share 
in the future growth of 37 outstanding American corporations—railroads, 
public utilities, “Standard Oils,” industrial companies and banks. 


Together, the activities of these 37 companies cover the entire country and 
embrace most of the basic industries. An ownership interest in each of 
these companies is conveyed in one certificate for the Shares. 


We shall be glad to send you information regarding these Trust Shares. 


LEE C. RASEY 


Representing Dillon, Read & Co. 


Title Guaranty Bldg. Telephone Daly 5340 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Twenty-five years of faithful and efficient service 
in the rural schools of Wood county is the record 
achieved by Mrs. Ella Mongan, of Dexterville, Wis- 
consin. Mrs. Mongan has every reason to be proud 
of such an achievement. It is a record that would be 
hard to beat. 


Three Baraboo Junior High school students were 
awarded first, second, and third places in a recent 
essay contest, sponsored by William Randolph Hearst. 
on the value of George Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress to the present age. Helen Rachor won first 
place, Robert Kirkpatrick second, and Izero Sagen, 
third. 


Nearly a thousand children in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades of the Green Bay public schools do 
not know how to swim, and will be given an oppor- 
tunity for free instruction at the Y. M. C. A. and 
Columbus Community club pools for a period of four 
weeks beginning May 2. 


The 80-piece St. Mary High school band, Menasha, 
appeared in new cadet regalia at a pre-tournament 
concert in St. Mary Auditorium on the evening of 
April 22. The concert program, probably the most 
elaborate ever presented by the St. Mary musicians, 
was played under the direction of Galen Unser. 


Over $1500 was spent on awards at the annual 
tournament of the Wisconsin School Band and Or- 
chestra Association, held at Wisconsin Rapids on 
May 6 and 7. Every pupil participating received an 
award this year for the first time. In addition, there 
were medals for the solo contests, plaques for the 
schools winning the marching parade, ensemble, and 
sight reading contests, and awards for directors. 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
Established 1863 : 

Announces special Summer gree 

Term for teachers who desire 

to improve their position orf} 

enter business. : 


Courses arranged especially for$ 
teachers July 5 to August 26.- 
For further information write aS 
or call Registrar = 
SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
606 East Wis. Ave., Milwaukee Phone Ma. 0880 
Endorsed by Milwaukee Association of Commerce 




















THE PARKER 
CLASS BOOK 


each 40c dozen $4.25 


Teachers prefer them to all other kinds, 
due to their superior qualities. In use in 
hundreds of schools. 


Order Now and State Shipping Date 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 
each 50c dozen $5.00 


Conforms to Wisconsin requirements and 
correlates with our class books. 


Sold by 


THE PARKER COMPANY 








12-14 S. Carroll Madison, Wis. 





BARGAIN VACATION TOURS 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Via Tourist Pullman Sleeping Cars 
June 25 August 20 
All Expenses Paid $144.00 
10 days—=including Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City 

and Yellowstone National Park. 


COLORADO AND SCENIC WEST 


July 2 July 30 August 13 
All Expenses Paid $69.85 


8 days—including Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Rocky Mountain National Park 
and Estes Park. 


NEW YORK AND THE SCENIC EAST 


June 19 July 2 August 7 
All Expense Tour $68.75 


8 days including Niagara Falls, Mohawk 
Valley, Hudson River, New York, At- 
lantic City, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C. 


Above rates apply from Milwaukee. Pro- 
portionately low rates from other parts of 
state, 

For more detailed information, write A. L. 
Sommers—See America First Tours, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, 











HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING 


Attend Summer Courses of the Mexican National University, the 
oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal surroundings in cool Mexico 
City. Credits recognized in the States. Living expenses, being in 
Mexican money, are most Fast lient train service. 
Reduced summer round trip fares. 
For attractive illustrated book, Free, write to: 
GUILLERMO HAWLEY, G. 
National Railways of Mexico, 201 North Wells Th » Chicago, Il. 

















Go Rates on Student Tours 


6 COUNTKIES $176 | ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
9 COUNTRIES $246 | SEA. Send for New Bookles 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
a 
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Work of hundreds of Racine boys and girls was 
shown at the annual exhibit of manual and house- 
hold arts, sponsored by Racine public and parochial 
schools, which was held beginning April 16. Cook- 
ing demonstrations and household art exhibits were 
in charge of Miss Elizabeth Hood, public school su- 
pervisor; and manual art exhibits were arranged by 
Mr. Harlan Shufelt, supervisor of manual arts in 
Racine schools. In addition to exhibits from the de- 
partments of all senior and junior high and ele- 
mentary schools, eight parochial schools exhibited the 
work of their pupils. The exhibit, which ran from 
April 16 to 24, was open to the public every week 
day and Sunday at 2:30 P. M., and all day Saturday. 


Necrology 


Miss Marie Roman, a rural teacher near Clinton- 
ville, died at a hospital in Oshkosh, April 19. Miss 
Roman graduated from Stevens Point Teachers col- 
lege in 1923, and had taught in various schools 
around Clintonville, before her death. 


E. C. Gotham, principal of Sheldon high school 
and formerly superintendent of schools at Lady- 
smith, died in Minneapolis April 21, following an 
operation. 


Miss Nettie Roe, 66, for 47 years a teacher in rural 
and city schools of Racine county, died April 22, at 
her home in Racine. Miss Roe gave up her position 
in a Racine school last December. 


Mrs. Mary Nash, former teacher in Glenbeulah, 
died at her home in Sheboygan, on April 22. 


Mrs. Mary Matthaeus, 63, former teacher at Kiel 
died at her home, April 22, after a short illness. 


Mrs. Nellie Katz, 69, once a teacher at the old 
Sixth Ward school, Milwaukee, died at her home, 
April 21, after an illness of three weeks. 


Miss Mary Kelly, teacher for many years in the 
public schools of Milwaukee and a native of the 
Town of Osceola, died March 28 at her home in 
Los Angeles after a long illness. Miss Kelley was a 
high school teacher in Milwaukee when she retired, 
on a pension ten years ago. 


Mrs. James G. Young, 58, former Oconto school 
teacher, died suddenly at her home, on April 18, 
following a heart attack. Prior to her marriage in 
1921 Mrs. Young had taught school in Oconto for 
25 years of which she spent 15 years as principal of 
the Jefferson school. 


Miss Elsey Lois Bristol, 68, former Madison Cen- 
tral high school teacher and relief worker in the 
Near East, died at the home of her cousin, in Madi- 
son, on April 19. 


Word has been received that Edith La Rue, teacher 
in the schools of Platteville for 18 years, died 
March 24, as the result of internal injuries sus- 
tained in a fall two weeks before her death. 


Frank P. Woy, 53, professor of engineering ad- 
ministration at the University of Wisconsin since 
1924, died March 30, at his home in Madison. 


Miss Helen R. Filtz, 53, sewing teacher at evening 
classes of Milwaukee public schools, died March 27 
while on a visit at Portage. 
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Mrs. Amy Ross Gawthrop, former instructor at 
Riverside High school, Milwaukee, died at Wilming- 
ton, Del., on April 18. 


George E. Sanford, 67, superintendent of schools 
in Rusk County, died April 7, at his home in Lady- 
smith. Mr. Sanford graduated from La Crosse State 
Teachers college and Chicago University, after which 
he served as principal of the training school of 
Vernon county and later superintendent of schools 
of the same county. From there he went to Lady- 
smith to take charge of the Rusk county training 
school and four years ago was elected to the office 
of superintendent of Rusk county schools. 

Mr. Sanford’s wife has been appointed as his 
successor. 


Edwin Clark Wiswall, 81, pioneer teacher in 
Wisconsin schools, died at his home in Madison, 
March 24, following a long illness. Mr. Wiswall 
was the father of Miss Zilla Wiswall, principal of 
Madison Central junior high school, who died last 
January. 


Mr, Wiswall was a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, and taught in the schools of Sauk City, 
Prairie du Sac, Baraboo, Marinette, and Kenosha, 
from 1876-1902. He was county superintendent of 
schools in Sauk county from 1885 to 1889, and a 
member of the state board of normal regents in the 
early 90's. 


Miss Grace Lane, primary teacher at Eagle, and 
formerly a teacher at De Pere and Oconomowoc, 
died at Rochester, Minn., December 1. Miss Lane 
taught school during this school year up until the 
middle of November. 


Struck by a freight train at the crossing in Manawa 
on April 9, J. D. Rouse, 79, former principal of 
Manawa high school, received injuries that caused 
his death the following day at a New London 
hospital. 


Jacob Moerschel, 60, former head of the music de- 
partment of the Milwaukee State Teachers college 
died at his home in Milwaukee, April 8, after an 
illness of four months. 


Mrs. Lena Cramer Adams Pennington, former 
teacher in Beloit, died in California early in April. 


Miss Eva Kroes, 49, a teacher in the Forest Home 
Avenue school, Milwaukee, for the past 29 years, 
died April 11, at a Milwaukee hospital. 


Miss Mary A. O'Connor, 72, at one time a teacher 
in Fond du Lac, died April 5 at her home in Osh- 
kosh from a paralytic stroke. She had been in de- 
clining health since March 17 when she suffered a 
heart attack. Miss O'Connor had retired from active 
service eight years ago. 


Prof, J. H. Chamberlain, 85, former teacher and 
principal in Wisconsin schools, died April 6 at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. After teaching in Wisconsin Professor 
Chamberlain taught at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Carlton college, and Marietta college. A few 
years ago he retired, the college granting him the 
title of “professor emeritus.” 


Mrs. Frank Arnold, 79, at one time a_ teacher 
around Lake Geneva, died at her home in Lake 
Geneva April 12. 
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school furniture & supplies 


text and library books 
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guaranteed merchandise 


When you order your furniture or supplies here 
you are assured of receiving only established 
lines of merchandise that have proved their 
worth. In addition to this we guarantee person- 
ally, every article we sell to be as represented 
and to give satisfactory service. Back of this 
guarantee are 80 years of successful business 
dealings with thousands of customers in Wiscon- 
sin and other states in the Northwest. 


accurate and speedy service 


An able and experienced office and warehouse 
force fill, check, and ship your order—usually 
within twenty-four hours of its receipt. 


low prices 


It is not, and never has been our policy to sacri- 
fice essential quality in merchandise to make or 
meet a price. Nevertheless we take advantage 
of quantity prices in all our buying and pass the 
resultant savings on to our customers in lower 
costs. 


“everything for schools” 


A careful consideration of the needs of the mod- 
ern school actually enables you to buy from us 
everything in the line of furniture, equipment, 
books and supplies that you will require. Teach- 
ers’ and pupils’ desks, maps and globes, janitor’s 
supplies, writing papers, pencils, ink, library sup- 
plies, flags, entertainment books, duplicators and 
office supplies—these are but a few of the many 
articles that you can secure here. Complete 
Catalog Available On Request. 
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TATIONERYCO. 
St. Paul... Minnesota 














PAUL BOOK {3 


“Matchless” Since 1851 
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Your Money’s 


Worth 


A LIFE insurance policy is the surest and most convenient pass- 
port over the toll bridge which spans the river of life’s un- 
certainties. In this life, each must pay his way. What one gets for 
his money is the thing that counts. Recent financial events make it 
an axiomatic fact that life insurance gives you your money’s worth 
all the time. 


For Information, Write or See 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—James T. Gormican, Box 155 
Green Bay, Wis.—F. L. Lundin, 404 Northern Building 
Hollandale, Wis.—Grant A. Morse 

Kenosha, Wis.—Chas. S. Curtiss, 6302—22nd Avenue 
Madison, Wis.—Harold R. Noer, 302 Tenney Building 
Madison, Wis.—E. C. Severson, 302 Tenney Building 
Manitowoc, Wis.—H. F. Pleuss, 1012 S. 12th Street 
Marshfield, Wis.—J. W. Messerschmidt 

Milwaukee, Wis.—O. F. Duecker, 213 Loyalty Building 
Minneapolis, Minn.—C. R. Pierson, 3704—5th Avenue, S. 
Racine, Wis.—A. D. Hermes Agency, 1840 Erie Street 
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ITH NATIONAL DESKS installed there is no regret later on. Continued 
satisfaction lies in the genuine value and worth of National Desks. They 
are designed with the thought in mind to further the health of the child; built and 
constructed correctly to withstand the hard wear desks are subjected to and manufac- 
tured in an almost unlimited number of individual styles which with National Engi- 


neering Service, are ideally suited and correctly adaptable to any room layout and 


arrangement. That has come to be known as the established standard of National 
Desks. Selection of National Desks is your solution of school desk seating prob- 
lems. Write now for complete catalog and other details desired. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
1102 Piere Street. 
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Don’t Be a Codfish... 


The codfish lays a million eggs And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
And the helpful hen lays one; And the helpful hen we prize, 
But the codfish does not cackle Which indicates to you and me 
To tell us what she’s done; It pays to advertise. 


... Lell’em you read the JOURNAL! 


Have you noticed that our advertising has been dropping off? 
Well, it has . . . and in nine cases out of ten the advertiser’s excuse 
is this: “I doubt that your subscribers read the JOURNAL. Our 
coupon returns aren’t satisfactory.” 


We know differently . . . when we make a small mistake, in 
close 8 point type we get “called” on it ... but the fact remains 
that you...and you. ..and YOU... don’t tell our advertisers 
that you “saw it in the JOURNAL”. 


We want to publish a good magazine for you ... but it takes ad- 
vertising to do it. So, for the purely selfish reason that you want a 
bigger and better JOURNAL sit down with a pair of scissors and 
show our advertisers that Wisconsin can send in coupons, too. 


If you just answer one ad per month it will go a long way to help 
us sell space in YOUR magazine. Be a “helpful hen” and lay one 
egg per month .. . in the form of a coupon inquiry. 


Thank you... Roy T. Ragatz, 
Adv. Mgr. 


P. S. When you write an advertiser say “I saw your ad in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education.” 

















Loyalty 


Glenn Frank once said 


“T have a dream .. . This is it: 

“Every graduate and former student of the 
University of Wisconsin a member of the 
Alumni Association. 

“An alumni association that will be the me- 
dium through which a critical loyalty will be 
able to expose the weakness and promote the 
strength of the University we love. 

“This is my dream, but only the alumni can 
translate it into reality.” 


Are you listed among the loyal alumni who belong to the Alumni 
Association? If not, you are falling short of your obligation to your 
Alma Mater. The alumni magazine will keep you in touch with the 
educational developments at the University. 

Yearly memberships cost $4.00, life memberships, $50.00. Why not 
send in your check today and help build a better Wisconsin? 


THE WISCONSIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Memorial Union Building Madison, Wisconsin 
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Plan to attend 





A Wisconsin State Teachers College 


This Summer aa 


WISsconsIN ’S nine state teacher colleges are again 
offering special courses for teachers in connection with 
their summer sessions. 
courses for rural, elementary, and secondary teachers. 
Work may be done for credit toward a bachelor’s degree. 


Each college gives regular 


Wisconsin’s State Teachers Colleges are located at: 


EAU CLAIRE 


LA CROSSE 
MILWAUKEE 


Keep up wii 
Teachers C 
summer sci 


PRES. H. A. S¢ 
PRES. FORRES 


PRES. F. S. H’ 








OSHKOSH 


_ 


4, 


~ FALLS 
TEVENS POINT 
SUPERIOR 
WHITEWATER 


tending a Wisconsin State 
Write for pamphlets and 


S. GEORGE SNODGRASS, La Crosse 
2R, Milwaukee 
PRES. ASA M. ROYCE, Platteville 
River Falls 
PRES. J. D. HILL, Superior 
Whitewater 














































































































Plan to attend 


A Wisconsin State Teachers College 


Wy This Summer my) 


Wiscon SIN’S nine state teacher colleges are again 
offering special courses for teachers in connection with 
their summer sessions. Each college gives regular 
courses for rural, elementary and secondary teachers. 
Work may be done for credit toward a bachelor’s degree. 


Wisconsin’s State Teachers Colleges are located at: 


EAU CLAIRE 
LA CROSSE 
MILWAUKEE 
OSHKOSH 
PLATTEVILLE 
RIVER FALLS 
STEVENS POINT 
SUPERIOR 
WHITEWATER 


Keep up with the profession by attending a Wisconsin State 
Teachers College this summer. Write for pamphlets and 
summer school catalogs. 


PRES. H. A. SCHOFIELD, Eau Claire PRES. GEORGE SNODGRASS, La Crosse 
PRES. FRANK E. BAKER, Milwaukee 


PRES. FORREST R. POLK, Oshkosh PRES. ASA M. ROYCE, Platteville 
PRES. J. H. AMES, River Falls 
PRES. F. S. HYER, Stevens Point PRES. J. D. HILL, Superior 


PRES. C. M. YODER, Whitewater 




























































ADULT 
MEMBERS 


Rates in both cases include complete shore excursions and every other necessary ex pense. 


VERY teacher and student 

must dream of visiting the 
countries that consume count- 
less hoursin thestudy of history, 
languages, art, architecture, re- 
ligion and philosophy. 

Now you can make this dream 
come true under ideal condi- 
tions and at rates within the 
reach of practically all teachers 
and thousands of students. Now, 
on one American ship, under 
one American management, and 
with every American comfort, 
you can make a first class tour 
of every country on the Medi- 
terranean during your summer 
vacation. Contrary to the sup- 
position of inexperienced trav- 
elers, July and August are ideal 
months to take this cruise. 

James Boring Company has 
chartered the luxurious world- 
cruising steamer PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON from the Dollar 
Steamship Lines. The cruise 
will sail from New York July 
2nd and return September 2nd, 
after visiting 48 world-renowned 
cities and places, in 20 countries 
and islands, on 3 continents. 

The cruise will be personally 
directed by James Boring, 
assisted by a number of prom- 
inent educators and student 
counsellors, in addition to his 
large staff of travel experts. The 
cruise program will provide op- 
tional courses of lectures and 
field projects which may be 
offered for college credit. 

The cruise will be strictly 


*690 


Now you can make 
that Dream come true! 






CRUISE EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


LOW ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


STUDENT +550 


MEMBERS only 


BOTH STRICTLY FIRST 
up CLASS THROUGHOUT 


During Your Summer Vacation 





first class throughout. All state- 
rooms are outside, providing a 
maximum of light, air and 
cheerfulness. Large gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pools and open 
decks combine the most attrac- 
tive features of finest resorts 
with the unlimited recreational 
and educational benefits of a 
Mediterranean cruise. 
Investigate this trip of a life- 
time! An illustrated descriptive 
booklet will be sent on request. 
Apply to our nearest office or 
your local travel agent for 
details of this or other James 
Boring Vacation Voyages. 








WHERE WE GO 


Azores, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers, 
Carthage, Tunis, Palermo, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Syracuse, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Pyramids and Sphinx, 
Suez Canal, Port Said, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jeri- 
cho, Dead Sea and Jordan, 
Haifa, Mount Carmel, Acre, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Sea of 
Galilee, Capernaum, Beirut, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Aegean Is- 
lands,Dardanelles, Istanbul, 
Black Sea, Athens, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Venice, Spalato, 
Messina, Leghorn, Monte 
Carlo, Villefranche, Nice, 
Marseilles, Balearic Islands. 











(Paris and London, Optional.) 

















Other James Boring 
VACATION VOYAGES 


North Cape and Midnight Sun 
From New York June 24 on 
world-cruising S. S. FRAN- 
CONIA, then from England to 
Norway, North Cape and Land 
of the Midnight Sun on the 
world’s most magnificent yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 37 thrill- 
ing days, $675, including shore 
excursions, 

Around the World and Far East 
Around the world in 80 days— 
rates as low as $1390. Orient 
tours—Japan, China, Hongkong, 
Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. 
Sailing from Seattle July 9; 
palatial steamers of American 
Mail and Dollar Lines. 
American Students Abroad 
European tours to suit every 
vacation requirement, empha- 
sizing congenial, cultural travel. 
All-expense tours as lowas $410. 

Educational Department 
JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 





































A MESSAGE TO 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


sti BEE Mos 


Children should not pay the penal- 
ty of lessened educational oppor- 
tunity because 


@ Educators—School Officials—Parent 
Teacher Organizations—parents them- 
selves and public spirited citizens as well 
should face educational problems today 
with a unified purpose: The schools must 
progress, must offer ever better standards 
in education—and at the same time insti- 
tute economies enabling practical opera- 
tion within available budgets and with 
diminished incomes. 


It is possible to undertake a moderniz- 
ing program in connection with old or 
obsolete schools without special finan- 
cing or costly expenditure. Many able 
educators have practical plans for obtain- 
ing the modern seating essential to pro- 
gressive, efficient education that can be 
put into effect economically. Through 
businesslike, conservative, and proved 


of economic ills 


procedure, new classroom seating so es- 
sential to modern teaching methods can 
be installed in present buildings without 
cost consciousness to the community. 


New seats that make it easy and natural 
to sit erect, that safeguard health by pro- 
tecting vital organs from being cramped 
and crowded—that induce correct pos- 
ture habits which endure for life—seats 
that make for modern schools until new 
buildings can be conveniently under- 
taken. 


For example, many school superinten- 
dents have followed a plan which, with 
some variation, dependent on local con- 
ditions, operates along these lines: 

In their budgets, they always carry an 

item for New Developments. A portion of 

that appropriation . . . varying from 40% 





For Your Reseating Program—I\nvestigate 
American Universal Desks—Now! 


to 50% is applied to a program of RE- 
SEATING. In that way, each year a num- 
ber of rooms are brought up to the most 
efficient standard . . . each year some of the 
classrooms are made new. Thus, for a 
relatively small annual expenditure in 
comparison to the total cost of education, 
they are enabled to give pupils seatin 
that is posturally correct and a definite ai 
to their health and efficiency. 


Modern classrooms pay large returns in 
teaching efficiency and educational econ- 
omy. Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers—or any others who may be interested 
—are invited to write us (or use coupon) 
concerning modern seating and practical 
plans for replacing obsolete seating. 





When you reseat your classrooms—one room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. Install seating that is recognized for 
its contribution to pupil health and efficiency as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and materials employed in its construction. 

The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed to induce good posture— 
to make erect sitting natural and comfortable—to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight conservation—and other 
important improvements for the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years 
of experience and scientific research are behind it. The detailed facts are yours for 
the asking. 

e e e 


Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets 


(They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 17})4 x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’’, covering | the essen- 
tials of good seating and the Seas distribution of school desk sizes . The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“ The Buying of School Equipment” ... and “Forty 
Years of School Seating’. Please | use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 





Specialists competent to counsel will 
carefully analyze conditions and submit 
plans found effective elsewhere. For the 
sake of the pupils in your care, modernize 
your school where it means most to them 
and costs least to the community. 








American Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 











AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY Ww J 5 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. a 
Please send me, without obligation, full details on pee al chasssoome 
can be economically RESEATED within the limit of our 
me FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster and copies of the booklets checked. 





Name 
Address 


Position ( ) Number of Classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
(+) Essentials of Hygienic o's 
¢ Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
(>) Ideals ne, Bate of Classroom Seating 
( ) The Buying of School Equipment ( ) Forty Years of School Seating 
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